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Aotes. 


THE INNS OF CHANCERY, 
(Concluded from p, 283.) 

One hardly looks at a single article on this 
subject without finding it partly founded on some 
rumour or idea which is not strictly accurate. 
One writer says: “The Inns of Chancery have 
grown to have more especial connexion with the 
lower branch of the legal profession than with the 
Bar.” The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ writes, 
“And thenceforth the Inns of Chancery have been 
entirely abandoned to the attorneys.” Is not the 
opposite rather the fact? The inns were at first 
attorneys’ or solicitors’ inns, but in the course of 
time, chiefly I believe from the difficulty of getting 
solicitors to join, barristers have been elected. At 
one inn for years nearly one-half the members have 
been barristers, including several Q.C.s, and two 
barristers have been principals for nearly half a 
century. 

Another writer stated that the Inns of Chancery 
never thought of selling until Serjeant’s Inn set 
the example, whereas Dane’s, Furnival’s, Lyon’s, 
Scrope’s, Strand, Symond’s, and Thavies’ Inns were 
at all events sold or dissolved years before Ser- 
Jeant’s Inn. 

I was articled in Symond’s Inn* on part of which, 


* The following is the description in ‘ Bleak House.’ 
If the Editor can allow me the space, it will relieve the 





\ 


in 1874, No. 22, Chancery Lane was built, and I 
well recollect the wretched state of that and Lyon’s 
Inn, on which the Globe and Opéra Comique 
Theatres are erected, worse than the present dingy 
and dilapidated condition of Clifford’s Inn. 

The Inns of Chancery have ceased to serve any 
ptirpose for hundreds of years, except the dining 
of members several times a year, formerly after each 
term ; but terms were abolished by the Judicature 
Act, so the dates had to be resettled. They are 
stated to have begun so early as 1571 to leave off 
admitting students, having existed probably two 
centuries before.t By the time the leases of the 
inns now existing were granted such purpose had 
been lost sight of, and those who bought the free- 
holds or took the leases did so for their own 
benefit and that of such successors as they chose 
to appoint. 

As to the antiquarian interest of the inns. A 
great deal has been said about that miserable 
remnant the Holborn front of Staple Inn, though 
such a wreck in fact is not worth keeping. There 
is now no more of the original front than there 
would be if you took a marble bust and cut off 
all the features until you had little more than a 
block left. The knocker on the hall at Clement’s 
Inn seems to be the only thing worth preserving 
there. Barnard’s Inn gave what portraits it had 
worth having to the national collection. Clifford’s 
Inn is in a most ruinous and dirty condition. 
There is nothing in it worth keeping. The hall, 
with its original Jath and plaster ceiling and 
debased style of architecture, bears evidence of 
having been built soon after the lease was granted.t 
The only thing of any antiquity is a thirteenth- 
century arch in the cellar. In fact, any of the inns 
rebuilt in the style of New Court, with its beauti- 
ful red brick Waterhousian houses and central 
green, would be a far greater ornament to London 
than the present miserable tumble-down structures, 
where there is no sanitary provision of any kind, 
wet coming through the roofs, the floors slanting 
as much as three inches in seven feet, and, in the 
case of one inn, costing 800/. a year in repairs, 

I will conclude with the opinion of an eminent 
conveyancer of the present day :—‘ My opinion, 
formed after perusal of thetitle-deeds and documents 


dryness of my note: “A little, pale, wall-eyed, woe- 
begone inn, like a large dust-bin of two compartments 


anda sifter, It looks as if Symond were a epsring man 
in his way, and constructed his inn of old building mate- 
riale, which took kindly to dry rot and to dirt and all 
things decaying and dismal, and perpetuated Symond's 
memory with congenial shabbiness, Mr. Vhole’s cham- 
bers are on so small a ecale, that one clerk can open the 
door without getting off his stool, while the other who 
elbows him at the same desk has equal facilities for 
poking the fire.” 

+ ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1881, vol. xiii, p. 88. 

t In 1618, according to the St, Clement Danes Parish 
Magazine, April 1, 1874, 
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under which it holds its property, the statments of 
Dugdale and other authorities as to its early 
history and constitution, and numerous consulta- 
tions with other counsel, is that, in common with 
other inns, it is to be regarded as a voluntary 
society, not incorporated, and having, therefore, 
neither the privileges nor the disabilities of a 
corporation ; self-elected, but without any obliga- 
tion to perpetuate the society by the constant 
admission of new members to supply vacancies 
arising from time to time by death, resignation, 
or otherwise. Not bound by any obligation that 
can be enforced to teach the law or any other 
subject, or to do any other act which might be 
considered to be of a charitable nature within the 
purview of the Act of the 43 Eliz. c. 4, although it 
is possible that they may of their own accord do 
many things which would incidentally be for the 
benefit of the commonwealth, as by supplying to 
students of the law or members of the legal pro- 
fession facilities for prosecuting their studies or 
exercising their profession by allowing them to 
occupy chambers conveniently situated for those 
purposes, or possibly by the delivery or procuring 
the delivery of lectures upon legal subjects. In 
short, I think that the nearest analogy to the status 
and condition of these inns is to be found ina club 
established for a particular purpose, political, legal, 
artistic, religious, or otherwise, the actual members 
of which at any one time are competent to regu- 
late their own affairs and to dispose of any property 
held in trust for the club, as they may think fit, or 
as the rules and constitution of the society may 
authorize. And it is this power of absolute dis- 
posal of their property at any time by the members 
for the time being of the society that saves it from 
being open to the objections of a perpetuity.” 
ANOTHER ANTIENT. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

‘ Crmpeting,’ V. iii. 45 (7™ S. ii. 163, 305).—It 
seems that I misunderstood Mr. W. Warkiss 
Luioyrp’s meaning, and he has now explained that 
he does not believe with the commentators that the 
somes indicate the pursuers. All I can say is that 
to me they are the cowards of 1. 43, and the ten 
pursued by one, &c., of the after lines. To make 
these somes the objectives of they wound alters the 

hrasing, but does not alter the general sense. But 
it makes each some phrase, and especially the some 
their friends, oddly worded phrases, for on this ob- 
jective construction they would more idiomatically 
be their friends only, the slain and the dying. 
Hence, as the original has wounds, where the , 
stands for the truer !, the reading and its explana- 
tion as given in the edition of 1821 should stand. 
Critics should not meddle with what gives good 
sense, even though their change seems to be an im- 
provement. Where an original clearly misassigns 





a speech is an apparent exception to this rule, but 
does not really come under it. 
Br. Nicnotsoy, 
*Mercuant or Venice,’ I, i.— 
Some that will evermore through their e 
And laugh, like parrots, Do tepten. ™ 
Do parrots laugh at bagpipers? Parrots will 
endeavour to scream down a noise that annoys 
them, but the association of parrots with bagpipers 
is forced and purposeless. I remember how, in 
days “o’ lang syne,” the travelling mountebanks 
managed their business. A bagpiper, or pipe and 
tabor man, made melody, and a painted posturer 
mocked him to attract a crowd. The scene I have 
witnessed has suggested a printer’s error in the 
text. A pierrot, or perrot, in old French is a 
funny fellow, a fool, a clown, a merry Andrew, 
The name is a diminutive of Pierre. ‘To laugh 
like a perrot”” may be a proper reading. Is it ? 
8. H. 


*Ricmarp IL,’ I, i. 84.— 

Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 
The following extract from Henry Crabb Robin- 
son’s ‘ Diary’ proves that the mirror was held up 
to nature in the portrait of the dying John of 
Gaunt. Under date of June 30, 1833, Mr. Robin- 
son says :— 

= —— an agreeable evening with Southey...... Speak- 
ing of the possibility of punning with a very earnest 
and even solemn feeling, he mentioned a pious man of 
the name of Hern, who, leaving a numerous family un- 
provided for, said in his last moments, * God, that won't 
suffer a sparrow to fall to the ground unheeded, will 
take care of the Herns,” 

8S. A. Wermore. 


Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Onzyrres (7" §. iii. 263).—This word is, I 
think rightly, judged by Johnson to be simply a 
cant phrase for “great ones,” great oneyers, as 
schoolboys say, “ That’s a one-er.” See note in 
Knight’s ‘Imperial Shakspere,’ vol. i. p. 538, 
note 9. James Hooper. 


Tae Ace or tae Hamer or Tae Foro 
Version.—Having lately read Sir Ed. Sullivan's 
excellent paper on the ‘ Ages of the Quarto and 
Folio Hamlets,’ it struck me that the upholders 
of the folio Hamlet’s youthful age, on the grounds 
of the terms young and youth applied to him and 
his compeers, had erred through interpreting medi- 
eval and Elizabethan ideas by Victorian. The most 
judicious corrective will be, 1 think, the following 
extract from ‘Batman uppon Bartholome,’ 1582, 
first asking the sufferers to take and inwardly 
digest this preparative from Ophelia’s description 
of him as 

That unmatched form and stature of blown youth. 
The extract is from bk. vi. cap. i. :— 


“And after that [viz., Puericia] commeth the age 
that is called Adolescentia, the age of a young strip 
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lyng, & dureth the thirde seaventh yeare, that is, to 
the ende of one and twentie yeares, as it is sayd in 
Viatico: but Jsidore sayth, that it endureth to the 
fourth seaven yeares, that is to the ende of eight and 
twentie yeares. But Phisitions account this age to the 
ende of thirtie or fiue and thirtie yeares. This age is 
called Adolescentia, for because it is full age to get 
children, as saith /sidore: and able to burnish and in- 
crease, and hath might and strength. Isidore saith, yet 
in this age the members are softe and tender, and uble 
to stretch ; and therfore they grow by vertue of heate 
that bath masterye in them, even to the perfection of 
complement, After this Adolescentia age, commeth the 

pooeee Tuventus, and this age is meane betweene all ages: 
and therefore it is strongest, and lasteth as Isidore 
saith, to xlv or | yeares,”” 


To those who have digested Ophelia’s speech my 
reason for emphasizing one clause by italics will be 
obvious. Br. Nicnotsoy,. 





‘Tue Greater Gops or Otymrvs.’—In an 
article with the above title in the March number 
of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Gladstone has a 
theory that the god Poseidon was an “exotic god,” 
“asouthern god.” This he supports by the colour 
of Poseidon’s hair. He is described as kuanochaites. 
“Colour of hair is a special mark of nationality 
and race : no Trojan has auburn hair: there isa 
meaning, therefore, in this use of the title for 
Poseidon.” This may or may not be; but some 
of the arguments on which it is founded are not 
sound, He tells us that in a certain adventure of 
Boreas that deity presented himself to the mares 
of Ericthonius as a black horse. ‘‘ Why did he 
come as a black horse? He nowhere else mentions 
a black horse.” ‘‘ May it not most naturally be 
that Poseidon is the god of the horse, and that 
the dark coat corresponds with the colour of 
Poseidon?” This inference is founded (if I dare 
to say 80) on mistranslation. Hippos kuanochaites 
is not a black horse, but a black-maned horse. 
Chaite is never applied to the coat of a horse, 
and could not be; it is derived from cheo, to flow 
or pour out, and is always applied to long flowing 
hair. Now nineteen horses in twenty have black 
manes—the light bay, the dark bay, the brown, 
and sometimes the roan and even the grey. There 
is no reason to suppose that Boreas took the shape 
of a black horse. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his passion to make every 
thing connected with Poseiden of a very dark hue, 
describes Amphitrité as “‘ having a countenance of 
the colour of kuanos—that is, blue-black, all but 
black.” Homer’s word is kuanopis. This, again, I 
venture to think is a mistranslation; kuanopis has 
ever been understood to mean “with dark blue 
eyes,” always becoming, and in a sea-goddess most 
appropriate. Will any one believe that Homer 
meant to represent Amphitrité as a negress / 

Mr. Gladstone proceeds to show the vast in- 
feriority of Poseidon to Apollo and Athené. 

1, “His motion is measured, not instantaneous.” 








But Apollo also takes time. When he is about 
to punish the Greeks he strides down from the 
tops of Olympus till he comes to the ships, his 
arrows rattling in the quiver as he moves, And 
so on in a score of instances. And Athené, too, 
has to borrow the horses of Arés when she wishes 
to go fast. The gods are never instantaneous. 

2. “They have no physical wants: he [Poseidon] 
is moved by the appetite for hecatombs.” But 
Zeus himself and all the other gods go to the land 
of the Aithiopians for a feast of twelve days, and 
Chryses, when he has a favour to ask, puts Apollo 
in mind of the many fat goats and bulls he had 
offered to him. Again, the feasts of the gods have 
furnished us with two foreign words, ambrosia and 
nektar. They eat, drink, sleep, intrigue, and 
have the same physical wants as mortals. 

3. “ He uses intermediate action for what other 
deities of finer quality accomplish by mere voli- 
tion.” Hera surely is a deity of the finest quality; 
but when she is angry with poor Artemis she bangs 
her about the ears with her own quiver. This is 
“intermediate action” with a vengeance. And 
does not Apollo use his arrow for nine long days, 
slaying indiscriminately dogs, mules, and men? 
There are numerous such instances, 

4. “It is by the sense of vision that he obtains 
knowledge of events, not by an act of mind.” But 
neither have the gods any other means of knowing. 
Instances are numberless; let one suffice. He- 
phaistos only knows of his wife’s infidelity because 
the all-seeing sun tells him of it. And the rest 
of the gods would have known nothing had not 
Hephaistos roared out loudly (‘‘ smerdalcond’ 
eboese”), “ Come, all you blessed gods, that you 
may see,” &c. 

5. ‘ Lastly, picked sacrifice is offered to him by 
the Pheenicians to avert wrath”; “but Apollo 
cannot be appeased, except when the moral wrong 
done by their rulers shall have been redressed 
through the restoration of Chryseis to her father.” 
If Mr. Gladstone will turn again to the passage 
in the ‘ Odyssey’ from which he quotes, he will 
find that the Phcenicians did make every reparation 
in their power. They could not undo what had 
been done—no deity could do that; but they 
offered choice bullocks, and promised never to 
offend again (“‘ Pompes men pausasthe broton,” 
&c.). I fail to see in any of these respects the 
inferiority of Poseidon to Apollo or Athené. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


“ A Banpury story.” (See 7" §. iii. 128, 158, 
252.)—This phrase has escaped both Dr. Brewer 
and Dr. Murray. At first sight it seems to bear out 
Mr. Tancocr’s suspicion that in the quotation 
from Latimer ‘Banbury glosses” must mean 
something like ‘‘ silly” or ‘‘ useless”; but I am 
inclined to think that the phrase was of later 
origin than Latimer’s date. First, to quote the 
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passage where I have noticed it. It occurs on 
p. 35 of the “ Hunting” section of Nicholas Cox’s 
*Gentleman’s Recreation,’ fifth edition, 1706. 
This once popular work was first published in 
1677 :-— 

“Now by the way let me give you this necessary 

caution. Be sure whilst you are dressing your Horse let 
him not stand naked, his Body being expos’d to the 
penetration of the Air, whilst you are telling a Banbury 
story to some Comrades, that accidentally come into the 
Stable, as I have seen some Grooms, that would stand 
lolling over their Horses, when they were uncloath'd, and 
trifle away their time by listning to some idle dis- 
course.” 
Neither the Puritanism nor the cheeses for which 
Banbury was famous seem to account for “a Ban- 
bury story”=some idle discourse ; nor, I think, 
without much straining can one suppose that the 
phrase means “ horsey slang,” and takes its rise 
either from the horse fair, said to have been the 
origin of the famous lines— 

Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 

To see a fine lady ride on a white horse, 
or from the manufacture of horse-girths and plush 
which once flourished in this town of cakes. 

R. Gardner, in his excellent ‘History and 
Gazetteer of Oxfordshire ’ (1852), says that “‘ Ban- 
bury was long proverbial alike for its trade and 
its dirt,” but neither characteristic seems to 
account for our phrase. May not the explana- 
tion be as follows? The author of ‘The Gentle- 
man’s Recreation’ was, I presume, the same indi- 
vidual whom Hearne mentions in 1725 as “ old Mr. 
Nich. Cox, the bookseller, who was once querister 
at New College, at least went to school there when 
a boy.” He dedicates his fifth edition to the Earl 
of Abingdon, on the plea that it “has an hereditary 
Claim to your Lordship’s Patronage, having found 
so favourable a Reception from your Father.” Cox 
would thus know all about Oxford and its neigh- 
bourhood as a constant resident there. About the 
time when he was compiling his book there was a 
notorious story-teller and impostor named William 
Morrell, who lived at Banbury. For some time 
before he had resided at Swalcliffe, a village near 
Banbury, “ where he commenced business as a 
professor of chirurgery, and where, from the won- 
derful tales which he told of his travels, he was 
looked upon by the country people as a prodigy” 
(Gardner’s ‘ History,’ p. 432). His extraordinary 
career as an adventurer began after this. He 
confessed at his trial to have married eighteen 
women for the sake of their money; and when he 
died in January, 1692, he was nearly being buried 
as Capt. Humphrey Wickham, of Swalcliffe, whom 
he had personated. It seems to me that this 
“ very notorious” impostor might have had suffi- 
cient local celebrity for an Oxford sportsman- 
author, who would not mind a cut at the Puritan 
town in the north of the county, to call such 
tales as those of which Morrell was alike the 


author and the hero ‘‘ Banbury stories,” 
phrase known to occur elsewhere ? 
Cecit Deepes, 


Is the 


Some Evrnemisms ror Deatn AND Dyixe,— 

** To shuffle off this mortal coil’ (‘ Hamlet’). 

“The bourne from whence no traveller returns” 
(‘ Hamlet’). 

‘* Their going hence ” (‘ King Lear ’). 

“Betwixt them and the gate was a river: 
but there was no bridge to go over: The river 
was very deep” (Bunyan, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’), 

**One from whose hands you will not always 
escape ” (Cowper to Hill, January 2!, 1769). 

“To be in the cauld bark” (‘N. & Q.,’ 6"§, 
iv. 74). 

«Stretch leg” (‘N. &. Q.,’ 6 S. iii. 408 ; ef, 
* Odyss.,’ xi. 398, and ‘ Pers.,’ sat. iii. 105). 

** Lying cold floor” (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 S. iii. 448). 

“Joined the majority” (‘N. & Q., 5™ 8S. xi, 
125, &e.). 

‘The market-place where each one meets” 
(‘Two Noble Kinsmen’). 

“‘ Hidden sleep” (C. F. Alexander, ‘ Burial of 
Moses’). 

“The land of forgetfulness” (Boswell, ‘ Life of 
Johnson ’). 

“The great enigma of the universe” (R. H. B., 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 286). 

“The dark house” (Lord Macaulay, ‘ Essays’). 

“ Gone to salute the rising morn” (Cray). 

“An unsurveyed land, an unarranged science” 
(Faber). 
“One who would take no denial” (Spurgeon, 
sermon on the death of Prince Leopold). 
“To find Asgard” (C. Kingsley, ‘ Hypatia, 
chap. iii.). 
“The debt which cancels all others” (Colton, 
* Lacon,’ ii. 49). 
** The long home” (Eccles, xii. 5). 
** Return to earth ” (Psalm cxliv. 4). 
“To go hence and be no more” (Psalm xxxix. 13). 
“ Jenseits.” 
“Freund Hein” (Atheneum, No. 1874, p. 395). 
“ Abire ad majores” (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 S. vi. 225). 
‘“€ Abire ad plures” (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6™ S, xii. 329, 
&c.). 
** Jam vixisse ” (see Cic., ‘Somn. Scipionis ’). 
*¢ Frigida...... vitai pausa ” (Lucr., iii, 942). 
“Unda...... omnibus enaviganda” (Hor. ,‘Carm.,’ 
II. xiv. 9). 
“ Sapremum iter” (Hor., ‘Carm.,’ IT., xvii. 11). 
XdAxeos ixrvos (Homer, ‘IL,’ xi. 241). 

H, DELEVINGNE. 

Ealing. 


TRAVELLING ON THE ConTINENT IN 1827.—On 
the fly-leaf of an old copy of Boyce’s ‘ Belgian 
Traveller’ a tourist—apparently one J. Stevens— 
has left a brief record of his continental journey- 
ings, interesting, to some extent, as showing the 
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time occupied sixty years ago in getting from 

lace to place. As it would appear that the 
Jiarist had already seen some of the chief towns 
during his progress to Mayence, this will account 
for his brief stay and also explain his apparent 
indifference :— 

“1827. Sunday, 12th Augt. Left Coblenz at 6 a.m. for 
Mayence ; arrived about 3 p.m. (H6tel des Trois Cou- 
rones); went to the Cathedral: over the bridge towards 
Castel and round the town ; saw the Casino, Gutemberg’s 
house, the pictures. &c._— Monday, 13th,7 a.m. Set out for 
Wiesbaden in a caléche; arrived there a little after 8; saw 
the baths, the rooms, &c., and at 4 past 9 left for Frank- 
fort-on-the Main; arrived 4 past 1; dined at the table 
@béte (Hotel der Weidenbusech) ; went round the town 
and saw the promenades, Xc.; left 4 past 4 for Mayence ; 
arrived there at 9 p.w.—Tuesday, 14th, 6 a.m. Set out in 
the steam packet down the Rhine from Mayence to 
Cologne ; arrived about 8 p.m.; very wet all the morn- 
ing, afterwards it cleared up and it was a tolerably fine 
day.— Wednesday, 15th. Set out from Cologne at 4 A.m.; 
arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle about 12; dined and set out 
for Liége at 4 past 1; arrived about 8 p.m. (Hotel de 
Pommelette).—Thursday, 16th. Set out for Brussels at 
6 4.M.; arrived there about 5 p.m. (Hétel d’ Angleterre). 
—Friday, 17th. Walked about the town and to the 
boulevards ; pictures at the Museum; saw the King’s 

lace, &c.—Saturday morning, the 18th, 7 a.m. Set out 
or Lille; arrived there about 7 p.m. (Hotel de l'Europe). 
—Sunday, 19th, 5 a.m. Left Lille for Calais; arrived at 
Meurice'’s 7 »p.w.—Embarked in the steam packet Mon- 
day, 20th, } past 7 in the morning; arrived at Dover at 
} past 11; packet boat got to Ramegate in the evening ; 
slept there ;—and on Tuesday, 2lst, in the morning, 
walked to Broadstairs, and from thence went by the 
coach to Margate, where I bathed and slept.—Wednes- 
day, 22nd. About 8 o'clock in the morning embarked on 
board the steam packet and arrived at the Tower Stairs 
about 3 p.w.—Thursday, 23rd. Arrived at Ciren’ [ Ciren- 
cester ?} by the day coach,” 

Wma. UnpDERBILL, 
57, Hollydale Road, S.E. 


A Parr or Kinperminster Swanns.—An 
article entitled ‘Eliza Swann: Her Book,’ appeared 
in the Saturday Review, April 16, 1887. It was a 
small book, bound in yellow skin, and tied with 
red tape, that had been found by the reviewer at 
a second-hand book-stall. Its contents were in 
manuscript, written between the years 1797 and 
1821 by a poor woman at Kidderminster, who 
was engaged in the staple trade of the town, and 
who seems to have beguiled some of her time in 
the intervals of weaving by keeping a rough diary, 
and also transcribing therein pieces of poetry and 
sundry receipts and magical charms—some of which 
seem to be worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ 
By the way, the ‘‘temple” with which she wounded 
her hand, and which has much puzzled the reviewer, 
was a kind of stretcher, used by weavers for keeping 
Scotch carpet at its proper breadth during weaving ; 
it was a sort of wooden ruler furnished with teeth 
or notches of a pot-hook form. The charm that 
Eliza Swann used in order to stop the bleeding 
from the wound made by this temple, is written in 
her book in the following fashion :— 





“ Christ was born in Bethlehem, 

And was christened in the River Jordan. 

The water stood and say, ‘ Command this blood.’ 

In the name of the Father, a Blood,’ 

In the name of the Son, ‘ Stay, Blood.’ 

In the name of the Holy Ghost, ‘ Stay, Blood.’ 
Every time the word ‘blood’ is mentioned, you must 
mention the Person’s name,” 

Concerning portents, she says that if the bottom 
of a half-pint measure falls out, and a quarter of 
a pint of ale is shed, it is a sign of sudden death in 
the family. 

Concerning dreams, she writes :— 

“ Dream of maken intercessions with Persons but could 
not comply shows you will do the favour.” 

“ Dream that one puts a ring on your finger and looks 
fine, and not left on and not token off shows the person 
may have their desire accomplished.” 

I wonder if this Eliza Swann was any relation to 
another Kidderminster “ lady,” whom I very well 
remember in my schoolboy days. This was “ old 
Becky Swann,” who lived is a small house on the 
left-hand side of the road called Comberton Hill— 
the steep road that leads from the town up to the 
railway station. Her house was pulled down many 
years ago; butat the time to which I have referred 
it had over its door a sign-board with the following 
inscription :—“ Rebecca Swann, Town and Country 
Letter Writer to All Parts. Gives Advice in all 
Periods. Noneed to apply without Recommenda- 
tion. I have been Wrongfully used. Wishes to 
do justice, love mercy and Walk humbly with 
God.” Old Becky was a fortune-teller; and 
among her stock-in-trade were several black cats, 
of which she made a great parade, ostentatiously 
consulting them before giving her decision as to 
any theft, or other matter on which she was con- 
sulted. They were unable, however, to help her 
when her house was broken into, and her twelve 
half-crowns and six gold rings were stolen. Nor 
was the thief ever discovered. I remember her and 
her cats very vividly. They disappeared when the 
wretched old woman was burnt to death, during a 
drunken fit, in November, 1850. 

CutTuBert Bebe. 


A Houspanp or many Wives.—In arranging 
the parish register transcripts here I have just 
come across the enclosed, which may possibly in- 
terest some of your readers if you care to insert it: 
Brant Broughton, co, Lincoln, parish register 
(Bishop’s transcript), 1678: “‘Thomas Watson 
(who had eight wiues) was buried April 23.” 

A. 


4, Minster Yard, Lincoln. 


Capt. Coox’s Seconp Voracr.—It is always 
worth while to point out mistakes in works to 
which reference is often made; but especially, it 
appears to me, is this the case in biographies whilst 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is in pro- 
gress. Now, in the account of Cook in the sixth 
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volume of the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica,’ it is stated that he returned from his 
voyage to theSouth Pacificin July, 1774. This (which 
is copied uncorrected from the eighth edition) is a 
year too early. The Adventure, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Furneaux, after its final separation 
by accident from the Resolution (which was under 
Capt. Cook himself), did, indeed, arrive in England 
in the summer of 1774; but Cook did not pass 
Cape Horn until the end of December, 1774, and 
continued to cruise in the Southern Atlantic 
during the early part of 1775, finally reaching 
Portsmouth on July 30 in that year. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Junitezt or Georce III.—Now that the 
Queen’s jubilee is enjoying so much attention, the 
following account of the festivities in Dublin com- 
memorative of the jubilee of George III. may 
prove interesting. I find it in Wilson’s ‘ Direc- 
tory’ of 1810 :— 

“ October 31, 1809, being the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession of his Most Sacred Majesty King 
George III., was distinguished in Dublin by a grand 
Jubilee, which lasted three days. The morning was 
ushered in with every demonstration of joy indicative 
of the general feeling of gladness and exultation. 
Their Graces of Richmond and suite went in state to 
Christ Church, where the Lord Mayor, high sheriffs, 
aldermen, &c., attended. All the places of worship 
in the metropolis were filled at the same time with their 
respective congregations, who appeared to vie with each 
other in grateful thanks to the Supreme Being for the 
long protracted reign of their common father. About 
three o clock the discharge of fifty pieces of cannon was 
answered by a feu de joie from all the regiments of the 
garrison, and the yeomanry corps drawn up for the 
purpose in Stephen's Green. In the evening there 
was a sumptuous dinner at the Rotunda, at which the 
Lord Mayor presided, his Grace the Lord Lieutenant 
sitting at his right hand. Between five and six hundred 
personu were present, comprehending all the nobility, rank, 
and fashion in and near the metropolis, as well as the 
most respectable citizens, dressed in a jubilee uniform, 
The ensuing night every window in the city was splen- 
didly illuminated. It were impossible here to attempt a 
description of the varied and uniform ability displayed 
on this occasion, anid the numerous elegant devices 
which embellished the enchanting coup d’eil, presenting 
a ecene of sublimity and grandeur unparalleled perhaps 
in any age or nation, the effect of which was still 
heightened by a magnificent display of fireworks in the 
centre of Stephen's Green. The streets were so crowded 
as to be almost impassable, yet we have to record that 
not the slightest accident occurred, an irrefragable proof 
of the unison of every heart in those demonstrations of 
loyalty and affection to our august and venerable King. 
The third day terminated by a grand ball and supper at 
the Rotunda, their Graces of Richmond and suite being 
present. No less than one thousand persons sat down to 


different tables,” 
W. J. Firzparrickc, F.S.A. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE RECAPTURE OF THE 
Fortress or Bupa, 1686.—I have been sur- 
prised to see no notice of thisin‘N. & Q.’ On 





Aug. 11, 1886, there appeared in the Morning 
Post (and doubtless in the other London journals) 
a letter from the Austro-Hungarian Chargé 
d’Affaires, on the part of the municipality of 
Buda Pesth, inviting the descendants of those 
who took part in that “ fait d’armes” to join in the 
festivities. The British officers who fought under 
the imperial colours were Dudley, illegitimate son 
of Prince Rupert; James FitzJames, son of 
James If.; Forbes, Earl of Granard; Viscount 
Mountjoy; Lord Halifax ; George Hay ; Kerry; 
Cutts; St. George; Howard; Moore; Capt. 
Talbot; Capt. Bellairs; James Richard; Engineer 
Wiseman ; Carre. It would be interesting to 
know which, if any, of the descendants accepted 
the invitation. W. M. M. 


Disepiry: DisEpiFication.—Some five and 
thirty years ago, in conversation with a friend older 
than myself, I spoke of a person being “ disedified” 
by some wickedness or other that he had witnessed or 
read of. My friend objected to this form of speech, 
assuring me there was no such word as “ disedify” 
in the language. She was, however, mistaken, 
Cardinal Wiseman, in his ‘ Lectures on the Prin- 
cipal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church,’ delivered in 1836, speaks of “ Disedijfica- 
tion committed before the Church ” (vol. ii. p. 74, 
ed. 1847). The Rev. W. J. Amherst, in his 
* History of Catholic Emancipation,’ 1886, writing 
of the sufferings of certain persons for their reli- 
gious convictions, says, ‘‘ They are not less edify- 
ing because we have to read at the same time the 
disedifying behaviour of those who were the perse- 
cutors ” (vol. ii. p. 122, note). The Church Times 
of March 4, 1887, tells its readers that ‘‘ such an 
admission is disedifying to Roman Catholics” 
(p. 109, col. 3). I am anxious to know what is 
the history of these words ; when they first appear 
in the language; and to whom we should be grate- 
ful for introducing them? I cannot trace them 
back earlier than 1836, but feel sure that they 
were in use in the last century. It is commonly 
not a little stupid to object to a useful word 
because it is not logically all it should be; but really 
disedify is going a step too far—nothing but sheer 
necessity can reconcile one to its use. It does not 
seem to be in any way needed. Surely the ideas 
conveyed in the above sentences could have been 
expresed in another form which would have con- 
veyed the exact sense in a much more pleasing 
manner. K. P. D. E. 


Havxetr Anp Latno’s ‘ Dictionary or ANoNY- 
mous Lirerature’: A Correctrion.—For “‘ Old 
(the) Tunes and the New,’” by Jobn Blaikie, 
Advocate, Aberdeen, read Old Times, &c. 

A. W. Roserrson. 


Onty : A Question or GramMar.—Having for 
many years past collected grammatical blunders 
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made by writers of eminence and other persons 
perhaps not of eminence, I have come to the 
conclusion that the most frequent of all blunders 
is the misplacement of the little word only. Take 
up the Times or any other daily paper, take up 
any weekly paper or monthly periodical, and you 
will be sure to find one example or more. For 
instance, this blunder oceurs no less than thrice in 
a single impression of the Globe (April 16). In one 
lace we read that ‘‘ microscopes were only to be 
obtained in the arcana of the British Museum ”; 
in a second that “the contributions of the 
faithful are only to be received in the alms- 
boxes”; and in a third that a certain “scheme 
only applies to retired lieutenants”; and in each 
of these instances the writer means something 
different from what he says. In like manner I 
find in the fourth volume of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ “‘ Swift only owned one out of his thousand 
and one publications.” The simple transposition 
of the word only so as to place it next before (or 
next after) the word which it is meant to qualify 
will turn each of these sentences into good English. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


AvtTocraPuHs in Booxs.—These sometimes have 
an interest beyond the mere penmanship. 

In a copy of Quevedo’s ‘ Visions of Hell,’ &. 
(Brussels, 1700, 12mo.), there is written on the 
fly-leaf : ‘‘ Rosina Bulwer Lytton, 1854. Moglia 
di Diavolo per mi disgrazia!” This is simple and 
strong, but the next example is, perhaps, more 
elaborate. On the fly-leaf of ‘ Histoire des Fous 
Célébres, Extravagans, Originaux,’ &c., par A. 
Biquet (Paris, 1830, 12mo.), is this by the same 
hand: “Une histoire de Fous ne peut ¢tre 
compléte sans le nom de Bulwer Lytton! si non 
qu'il a déja été accaparé par L’Histoire des Laches, 
des gredins, et des scéiérats ! ” 

NE QUID NIMIS. 

[See review of Miss Devey's ‘ Life of Rosina, Lady 
Lytton,” post, p. 419.] 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Brovcuam.—I want to collect evidence as to 
the prevalent pronunciation of this word at present 
as the name of a vehicle. Four pronunciations are 
reported to me: two monosyllabic, which, using 
o and oo as in so, too, may be written broom, 
brim; and two dissyllabic, broo-dim, brd-am. 
Will correspondents kindly send me postcards 
saying which they use themselves and hear around 
them (with any notes which they think proper) ? 
I should like especially to know what is usual in 








the West-end clubs. Lord Brougham pronounced 
his own name “like broom, an implement of 
servile use”; and many people tell me that this 
is how brougham “ought to be pronounced.” I 
want facts as to how it actually is. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Cuaries Morpaust, Ear or Petersoroven. 
—The Atheneum (No. 3102, April 9, p. 473), ina 
review of Col. Frank S. Russell’s recent work, 
‘The Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth (Charles 
Mordaunt) : a Memoir,’ says, ‘‘ We know nothing 
of Peterborough’s education. Col. Russell thinks 
it not improbable that, as several members of his 
family had been educated at Eton, he was there 
also, but there is no certainty on the subject.” 

The author of an article on Westminster School, 
in Temple Bar for August, 1884 (p. 510), dis- 
tinctly states that Charles Mordaunt was one of 
the pupils of Dr. Busby ; and from the ‘ Alunni 
West.’ it seems that members of the family have 
been connected with the school. Harry Mor- 
daunt (at his death a lieutenant-general), the 
second son of John, Earl of Peterborough, was 
admitted head into college in 1676. The Earl of 
Peterborough appears to have taken part in the 
Westminster School anniversary dinner in the 
year 1727-8. Another earl was one of the stewards 
in 1764; and again, in 1781, the name of an Earl 
of Peterborough occurs as one of the stewards. I 
am unable to say whether the stewards of these 
anniversaries are exclusively chosen from Old 
Westminsters. Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me if the great Earl of Peterborough really 
received his education at Westminster, or what 
school has the honour of numbering him amongst 
its scholars? I was hoping that Col. Russell’s 
book would have given authoritative information 
on the subject. ALPia. 


Frexca Works Wantep.—Je prie MM. les 
bibliophiles de me dire dans quelle bibliothéque, 
publique ou privée, de l’Angleterre existent les 
deux livres suivants de M. Giuseppe Baretti, ancien 
secrétaire de l’Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts de 
Londres. 1. ‘ Projet pour avoir un Opéra Italien 
& Londres,” Londres, 1753, 8vo. 2. ‘ La Voix de 
la Discorde ; ou, la Bataille des Violons: His- 
toire d'un Attentat Séditieux contre la Vie de 
Cinquante Chanteurs,’ Londres, 1753. 

(Prof.) C. Mauro. 


Milan (Italie), Via Lanzone, 11. 


Annetre.—Can some kind reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give information as to who were the parents of a 
little girl named Annette, who lived with Mrs. 
Lionel Massey, and attended Mrs. Monroe’s school 
about the years 1832 to 1835 (she was supposed to 
have been related to Mrs. M.), and afterward 
adopted by Mrs. Jacob R. Valk, and brought to 
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America? Any information will be duly appre- 
ciated. J. Eveene Vaux, 
260, West Biddle Street, Baltimore, U.S. 


Buazer.—Every one knows that the flannel 
coat worn by boating men at the universities and 
elsewhere, and now in almost all games, is called 
a blazer. Is not the origin of this name to be 
found in the fact that arms were frequently 
emblazoned on the breast of the coat; or must a 
simpler signification be given to the word ? 

R. F. C. 


NaTHANIEL Mippteton.—I should be glad to 
receive any information as to the birthplace or 
early history of Nathaniel Middleton, who was 
born in 1749 or 1750, and died in 1807. He was 
Resident at Lucknow when Warren Hastings was 
Governor General of India, and gave evidence at 
the celebrated trial. 

Hastines B, Mrippieton. 

Bradford Peverell, Dorchester, 


Avutuors or Porms Wantep.—Where canI find 
‘ Jennie’s Dream,’ a ballad describing a girl shut 
up in the Residency at Lucknow who dreams she 
hears the pipes of her native land and wakes to 
find it true? Also, lines under picture, lately in 
Royal Academy, of Napoleon at Ligny watching 
his army file past him. H. 


“Make no Bones”: “ Mantivet.” — In 
Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer’ I read (Act III.):— 

“ Manly. A lawyer talked peremptorily and saucily to 
me, and as good as gave me the lie. 

“ Freeman, They do it so often to one another at the 
bar that that they make no bonds on ’t elsewhere.” 
Is this the origin of the common phrase “ Make 
no bones of” doing so and so? 

Again, in the same act, this occurs:— 

“ Oldfox, Prythee don’t look like one of our holiday 


captains now-a-days with a bodkin by your side, you 
martinet rogue. 
“ Manly. What! do you find fault with martinet ? 
Let me tell you, sir, it is the best exercise in the world. 
** Oldfox, Nay, nay, Sir. No more......I1f you praise 
martinet once I have done with you, Sir. Martinet! 
Martinet !” 
What was this martinet? By what stages did the 
word come to mean what it does now ? 


AnaLo-BurMaAn. 


Puritan Micration to New Exotayp.—In 
the interests of an American correspondent, may I 
ask if any one can give particulars respecting 
Robert Tucker, who emigrated to Milton, Mass., 
about 1635, and came from one of the many 
Miltons in England ? 

There seems to be a doubt whether or not the 
Rev. J. White, Rector of Holy Trinity, Dorchester, 
a leader among the Puritans and a great promoter 
of emigration, himself went to New England. Can 
any one settle this point ? H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. 





‘Le Dernier Sovrir pu Onrist.’—Can any 
of your art correspondents say where the original 
painting of the Crucifixion bearing the above 
title is to be found? It was painted by Gué and 
engraved by Jazet, the print being published in 
1844 by Goupil & Co., Paris, and by the Ana- 
glyphic Co., London. A. C. B. 


‘Tae Gotpsmip Famity.’—In the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition now being held at 
the Royal Albert Hall is a large picture bearing 
this title, containing seven life-sized figures, the 
children of the late Benjamin Goldsmid, of Roe- 
hampton. In the Catalogue it is ascribed to 
Beechey, but competent critics declare that 
Beechey was incapable of painting it, and that it 
can compare favourably with the best productions 
of Reynolds or Gainsborough. From the ages of 
the children it may safely be inferred that the 
date it was painted was between 1799 and 1801, 
Family tradition ascribes it to Devis. Can any 
one throw any light on the matter? GLApys. 


Napoteon I, at Piymovrn.—Thereis a tradition 
at Plymouth that when Napoleon I. arrived in the 
Sound in the Bellerophon, “ you might walk on the 
boats from the Hoe to the ship.” This statement 
is improbable, but not physically impossible (seeing 
how boats crowd on regatta days, &c.). If untrue, 
we here have a curious instance of how myths 
may gather around historical personages during 
the lifetime of eye-witnesses. Some persons must 
still be alive who saw Napoleon I. at Plymouth. 

W. S. Lacn-Szyaema. 


Fracmeyts or Earty Scorrisn Booxs.—In 
the introduction to ‘The Knightly Tale of Golagrus 
and Gawane,’ reprinted 1827, Dr. Laing mentions 
the discovery of twenty leaves of an edition of the 
* Acts and Deeds of Sir William Wallace,’ believed 
to have been printed either by Walter Chepman, 
or at least with his types. The same gentleman 
had in his possession at the time of his death a 
fragment, consisting of four leaves, of an edition 
of Gawin Douglas’s ‘ Palice of Honour,’ printed 
by Thomas Davidson. Both are editions of the 
several works unknown except by these fragments. 
Can any of your readers inform me of the fate of 
these interesting relics ? J. P. Epmonp. 

62, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


Porseacie.—Is the prefix in this name for a 
species of shark the same as that in “‘ porpoise,” 
i. ¢., pore-peis, the “ pig-fish” or meerschwein ? 
The word ‘‘ beagle,” of which no origin is known, 
seems to have been used at one time asa more 
direct equivalent of ‘‘ dog” or ‘‘ hound” than at 
the present day. Thus Strafford, writing from 
Ireland to Laud in England, about the year 1630, 
says: “ I know no reason but you may as well rule 
the common lawyers in England as I, poor beagle, 
do here.” “Hound” or “dog” is the common 
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name for the smaller species of shark ; Holland, in 
his translation of Pliny (I. ix. c. 40), writes of 
“hound-fishes and sea-dogs.” ‘“ Porbeagle,” then, 
being the name of a heavily built hound or dog- 
fish, is not the meaning porc-beagle, i. ¢., “ pig- 
dog” or “ pig-shark”? Herbert MAXWELL. 


Tug SPenserian Stanza.—Are there any poems 
in the Spenserian stanza in addition to the following? 
I presume I am correct in taking it for granted that 
this is a purely English metre, and that it has never 
been adopted by any foreign poet? Have any of 
the translators of Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold’ used it ? 

I have not felt it necessary to include in this 
list slight productions, like Pope’s imitation, or 
rather burlesque, of Spenser’s style, entitled ‘ The 
Alley,’ printed amongst his ‘Juvenile Poems’; or 
the imitation of Byron in the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
It is strange that so consummate a master both of 
rhythm and rhyme as Lord Tennyson should never 
have written in this most musical stanza. I am 
not aware that he has ever used it ; indeed I think 
I may say I am sure he has not done so. 

Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queene,” 

Thomson's ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ 

Shenstone’s ‘ Schoolmistress.’ 

Beattio’s ‘ Minstrel.’ 

Burns's ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 

Wordsworth’s ‘Guilt and Sorrow,’ and imitation of 
Thomson written in 1802. 

Campbell's ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ 

Scott's ‘ Vision of Don Roderick,’ and introductory 
stanzas to each canto of of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and 
the ‘ Lord of the Isles.’ 

Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.’ 

Keats's ‘ Eve of St. Agnes.’ 

Shelley's ‘Revolt of Islam’ (sometimes called ‘ Laon and 
Cythna’), and ‘ Adonais.’ 

Hood's ‘ Irish Schoolmaster.’ 

Rev. George Croly (?). 

Wiffen’s Translation of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ 

Worsley’s Homer's ‘ Odyssey.’ 

JONATHAN Boucher. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Wiysreare.—I have a friend at Naples of this 
name, Baron Winspeare. According to my friend’s 
statement, the family originally came from Warwick- 
shire, and, following the fortunes of the elder Pre- 
tender, eventually settled in Naples, where it was 
ennobled by one of the Bourbon kings. My friend 
is very anxious to find out the fullest particulars 
as to his ancestry, exact native place, and any 
other matters which some courteous reader of 
*N. & Q.’ may be able to oblige him with, 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


In Moro anp De Lévis Famizies.—I shall 
be pleased if any of your readers can give me in- 
formation respecting the above. Who is the head 
of the Moro family in Italy? What male branches 
are there outside of Italy? A branch of the family 
is said to have settled in Poland ; if so, who is the 
representative there? I shall also be obliged for 





any information respecting the English branch of 

the ancient French family De Lévis, whose head is 

the Duke de Lévis-Mirepoix, of Chateau 99 
M. M. 


EartTaquakes, Ecwipses, AND Comets.—Is 
there any publication which gives an account of 
these natural phenomena in our country in early 
days? The first, at least, seem to have been far 
more common in the twelfth century than now. I 
shall be very grateful if any one can kindly refer 
me to some book on the subject. 

O. G. Bogen. 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


CuAreavu pe MontTrerranp, situated near 
Montpellier, France. Where can I see any de- 
tailed account of this historical chateau, either in 
French or in English? Can M. Gustave Masson 
help me? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8,W. 


3acHE Famity.—Will any correspondent who 
possesses a copy of the Rev. 8. B. James’s ‘ His- 
tory of Worfield,’ published in 1879, have the 
goodness to copy out and send direct to me the in- 
formation contained in it relating to the family of 
Bache, sometime of Chesterton in that parish, and 
tell me if there is any mention in it of the families 
of Pointer, Bradburne, or Stedman ? 

Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Junior Carlton Club, 8,W. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WantTEeD.— 
Rocking on a lazy billow with roving eyes, 
Sleeping on a downy pillow, that were not wise. 
Wake the power within thee sleeping, 

Trim the plot that’s in thy keeping ; 
Thou wilt bless the task when reaping 
Sweet labour’s prize. TORNAVEEN, 


Ours is the praise of standing still 
And doing nothing with a deal of skill. 
Copied from the Times, February 23. JERKS. 


’Twas but a little drop of sin 
We saw this morning enter in, 
And lo! at eventide the world was drown’d. 
Quoted by Archdeacon Farrar in ‘In the Days of thy 
Youth,’ R, F. C, 
We say it for a day, perhaps for years, 
We say it smiling, say it choked with tears. 
J. W. S. 
Ut rosa de radice rosx, de Religione 
Religio, Pietas de Pietate fluit. 
Lines quoted by Rev. J. W. Warter, in 
‘An Old Shropshire Oak,’ vol, ii, p. 114, 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 


O, sacred source of ever living light! 
Conduct this weary wanderer in his flight ; 
Direct him onward to that peaceful shore, 
Where affliction, pain, and death prevail no more. 
M.A.Oxon. 
Can any of your readers give me the name of the 
author or the quotation (satirical) referring to a person 


never being entrusted with paper but as a load on his 
back ? R. 8. C. 
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Replies. 


“ONE MOONSHINY NIGHT.” 
(7% §. iii, 149, 229.) 

The interesting versions given of this do not 
seem to refer to those printed by Mr. Halliwell 
(‘ Pop. Rhymes and Nurs. Tales,’'{1849, pp. 47-50). 
In one, ‘Mr. Fox,’ may be recognized the popular 
tale, ‘The Robber Bridegroom’ (Grimm), ‘ The 
Knight of the Valley,’ or ‘The Red Court.’ The 
heroine finds her way to the robbers’ haunt, where 
she is a silent witness to the murder of another 
lady. Failing to readily disengage a ring from the 
corpse’s finger, the murderers chop off the finger 
(al. hand) itself, and it bounces into the lap of the 
spectator. Subsequently this latter relates her 
experiences, as a dream, in the presence of the 
robber captain, convicting him by the evidence of 
the finger. (See 7" S. ii. 321.) 

In another common form, ‘ The Oxford Student,’ 
the story agrees pretty well with the Derbyshire 
version (ante, p. 229): only I have heard the words, 
“T watched for one, but two came by,” sometimes 
made to refer to the “ Fox ”—the murderer—and a 
second less fortunate mistress, murdered in view of 
the heroine ; not a male companion. 

In Ireland the following is understood as a 
riddle :— 

Last Saturday night— 
The wind blew, 

The cocks crew, 

All the bells in heaven 
Struck eleven, 

Under an ivy-tree. 

Answer, “A soul going to heaven” (?). The 
sequel,— 

Too little for a horse, 

Too big for a bee, &c., 
not heard. There is a version in Irish, obtained 
from Kilbehinny, Cork, where the fox and hole 
again figure. 

Banim’s powerful if occasionally coarse novel, 
‘The Nowlans’ (London, 1826, c. vi. p. 166) 
seems to owe a scene to a Kilkenny version of this 
story, where Peggy, anticipating her villainous 
lover at the trysting-place at night in the Foil 
Dubh, sees him dig a grave. ‘“ About where she 
— a woman had once been cruelly murdered,” 

c. 

Another circumstantial popular legend is intro- 
duced into the same novel—that in which a servant 
girl is the terrified and secret witness of a pedlar’s 
murder. The robbers afterwards approach, singe 
her very eyebrows off to test her simulated sleep, 
&c. Banim thought it a “ true situation ” (p. 275). 

The foregoing was written before I had seen 
communications in which both Mr. Halliwell’s 
versions of ‘Mr. Fox’ and various forms of the 
tale which I call ‘The Red Court’ are referred to. 
I will add two or three miscellaneous notes, 





We have apparently to distinguish three things. 
(1) The story of Lady Mary, “ Be bold,” &c. This 
was first contributed to the ‘ Variorum Shake- 
speare.’ (2) ‘ Mr. Fox,’ best known as an Oxford- 
shire tale. (3) The riddle, Of these, any further 
oral versions of ‘‘ Be bold” would be of value; 
and what is the precise reference to Matthew 
Paris? 

An Oxford metrical version of (2) figures in ‘ The 
Midland Minstrel; consisting chiefly of Tradi- 
tionary Tales and Local Legends,’ by Thomas Gillet 
(Oxford, 1822) :— 

But why, beside that rural walk 
That boasts the name Divinity, 
Does yon disguised figure stalk 
Beneath the pale moon’s glimmering eye ! 
And why is that lone grave prepar’d, 
Prepar’d in such unhallow'd place? 
Nought in its womb can e’er be laid 
Save the dull brute of vilest race, 
But, soft—two figures tread the walk, &c, 

The unhappy Lucy, here made the victim of an 
historical seducer, is buried in the haunted Divi- 
nity Walk. The passages italicized show the 
influence of local traditional rhymes. 

Another interesting rustic fragment is the 
Derbyshire tale alluded to on p. 305, supra. Mr. 
STERNBERG gave a version (1* S. v. 602) where 
the company the night traveller (generally a priest 
or monk) comes among are satyr-like demons. 
The Breton legends of nocturnal ludificationum 
fantasia, referred to by William of Paris, and a 
common Irish story of a priest who fell among the 
good people, may be said to belong to the same 
class. 

The following are respectively Buckinghamshire 
and Gloucestershire versions of the rhyme. The 
second is a riddle. 

As I sat up in an ivy tree 

A wicked fox was under me, 

Digging a hole to bury me, 

But yet he could not tind me : 

The boughs did bend and the leaves did shake 
To see what a hole the fox did make, 

The Gloucestershire rhyme is no doubt im- 

perfect :— 
Riddle come riddle come right, 
Where was I last Saturday night? 
The leaves did shake, 
And I did quake, 
To see what a great hole the fox did make. 

Further variations would be instructive, and 

would have interest. D. F. 


When a child, in New England, thirty years 
ago, the following was a very popular riddle : — 
Come riddle come riddle come right. 
Where was I last Friday night ! 
The moon was high, 
And so was I; 
The wind did quake, 
My heart did ache 
To see what a great hole 
The two-legged fox did make. 


—_——— 
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The answer was a legend somewhat similar to that 
given by Mr. Rarctirr, viz., of two highwaymen 
who had a young woman captive, but allowed the 
run of a certain ground. That while she was one 
evening out she had climbed a tree, and had seen 
them dig under it a grave, and heard them con- 
verse as to its occupant, who was to be her- 
self. When the time came to carry their purpose 
into execution they granted her respite if she 
would compose a riddle they could not guess. 
The result was the above, and the legend has it 
that they failed to guess it, and so she saved her 
life. T. H. Smiru. 


The version I learned as a child was different 
from any of those given by your correspondents 
and was as follows :— 

Riddle me, riddle me, riddle me right ! 
It was upon a Saturday night: 
The winds blew, 
The cocks crew, 
The bells of heaven 
Struck eleven ! 
The false Fox came to bury me ! 

My rhyme came from Limerick, and its meaning 
always puzzled my childish attempts to discover it. 

M. L. Ferrar. 


Newcastle, co. Down. 


Tae First Patncrptes oF Pattotocy (7* §, 
ii, 445 ; iii. 161, 277, 315).—It is impossible to dis- 
cuss profitably the questions raised by Mr. Hatu 
without first defining accurately the use and mean- 
ing of certain conventional terms. I use the words 
“root” and “ Aryan” to denote not facts, but in- 
ferences—probable conclusions which stand on the 
borderland between the known and the unknown. 
The word “ Aryan” is admittedly objectionable, 
but the difficulty is to find something to replace it. 
Every other term that has been proposed, Indo- 
European, Indo- Germanic, Caucasian, Japhetic, 
Sanskritic, is cumbrous or misleading. But the 
meaning of the word is plain. The “ primitive 
Aryan speech” signifies what the Germans would 
call the “Indo-European Ursprache,” the mother- 
speech, unknown to us except by inference, towards 
which all the Indo-European languages converge, 
while the “primitive Aryan stock” denotes the 
Urvolk, whoever they were, who spoke the Ur- 
sprache. 

Where this Ursprache orginated, whether on 
the Baltic or the Baikul, or in some intermediate 
region ; when it existed, five thousand or ten 
thousand years ago, are matters of speculation. As 
for the Urvolk, it is not necessary, as Mr. Hatu 
supposes, to think of “ vast bodies of men,” still 
less of an “ agglomeration of peoples,” but rather 
of a single tribe, just emerging out of nomad 
savagery into a semi-civilized settled condition. 
The “ separation of the Indo-European races ” does 
not necessarily imply such a parting asunder as 





that of Abraham and Lot. There was probably a 
gradual multiplication of the Urvolk, resulting in 
what we may represent as an inclined plane of race 
and language, which ultimately became separated 
into distinct steps or stairs by the removal or 
absorption of intermediate portions ; thereby em- 
phasizing the linguistic differences that had grown 
up as a consequence of geographical remoteness. 
The origin of separate races and languages was 
probably analogous to the origin of species, specific 
differences being due largely to the extinction of 
intermediate links in a once continuous chain. 
We see this process at work in the extinction of 
the old local dialects of Greece, and the survival of 
the fittest, the literary dialect of Athens; and 
also in the extinction of the local dialects and 
languages of England now in progress, and their 
replacement by the modern standard English, 
itself neither Gaelic, Welsh, Saxon, Anglian, 
Danish, or Norman-French, but essentially the 
central Mercian speech. On the other hand, the 
origin of the various dialects of the Aryan Ur- 
sprache is illustrated by the fact that three hundred 
years have sufliced to develope, out of Elizabethan 
English, modes of speech as distinct as those of 
England and New England. Thus the processes of 
dialectic assimilation and dissimilation are going 
on simultaneously in different regions. 

Having explained the meaning attached to what 
Mr. Hatt calls the “delusive” and “mythical” 
word Aryan, I should be glad to be allowed to 
add a word on the subject of “roots,” which Mr. 
Hatt considers to be a “ gigantic popular delusion.” 
No philologist supposes that the primitive Aryans, 
or anybody else, ever conversed in roots, or that 
roots actually existed as independent entities. 
Roots are not words. The word is a technical 
term, merely denoting the fact that we have 
arrived at the ultimate analysis of a group of 
related words. I say the ultimate analysis of a 
group, but not necessarily the ultimate analysis of 
a word, There may be roots behind roots. Thus, 
to take a stock illustration, a group of French 
words like rouler, rowlage, rouleau, and roulette, 
imply, we say, a French roul, having the sense of 
“circular motion.” There never was such a word, 
and if people supposed that there was it would be, 
as Mr. Hatt says, a delusion. If we possessed no 
knowledge of the sources of the French language 
we should have to stop here, the French root rowl 
would be the ultimate fact of our analysis. As it 
is, we can go behind this hypothetical root to an 
actual Latin word rotula, from which the “root” 
roul was derived. Unless we had a knowledge of 
Latin we could not get back to the word rotula, 
we should have to stop at the root roul. But 
rotula is itself derived form rota, and by comparing 
the word rota witha number of other Aryan words, 
such as rotare, rotundus, ratus, ratio, reus, rhyme, 
reason, and arithmetic, we infer a root ra, having 
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the sense of “orderly sequence,” and the words 
belonging to this root, taken in conjunction with a 
host of other words, such as ars, iners, arare, 
imr-np-éTns, Ep-xeTat, ap-erH, enable us to infer a 
still more primitive root ar, having the simple 
meaning of “ motion,” beyond which we are unable 
to advance. 

Roots, therefore, are not words, but hypothetical 
parents, which conveniently assist us in the genea- 
logical classification of groups of obviously related 
words of which the actual source is usually undis- 
coverable. They may be compared with what the 
biologist conveniently calls a generic type, an 
imaginary plant or animal which possesses the 
common general characteristics of a group of 
related species. Mr. Hatt would, I venture to 
think, hardly call roots a “ gigantic delusion ” if he 
clearly understood that they were merely a con- 
venient philological device to assist in the analysis 
and classification of words, Isaac TaYLor. 


Pror. Sxeat will acquit me of any want of 
courtesy when I state that I have his complete 
list of examples from the larger ‘ Dictionary’ duly 
transcribed in a massive volume ; it is in proper 
alphabetical order, doubly indexed, dated 10/4/83 ; 
and the title thereof is, ‘‘ A Scientific Craze.” 
The learned and able professor shelters himself 
behind a reference to “ Vanicek, Fick, and Curtius”; 
but three swallows do not make asummer. Brug- 
mann and Sievers may try to out-Herod Herod, 
but they do not annul the antecedent impro- 
bability of their case. We may contentedly 
leave these Indo-Germanist to their own theories ; 
they are chasing butterflies where their own 
amusement in concerned ; following an ignis fatuus 
where they mislead others. But to Pror. Skeat’s 
own position in the matter ; it must be held that 
the lexicographer who issues the list of 461 roots 
found at pp. 588-597 of the ‘Concise Dictionary,’ 
1882, makes the theory his own. I ask, What isa 
plain-spoken Englishman to make of it? Where is 
the evidence, historical or ethnological, that a so- 
called Aryan race’ ever existed, comprehensively 
and undivided ? 

The professor remarks, ‘‘ By an Aryan root is 
meant a short monosyllabic base which occurs in 
more than one, frequently in several, of the Aryan 
languages.” Admitting this “base,” as a sort of 
algebraical equation, Did it ever exist as part of 
the vocabulary of any spoken language anterior to 
Vedic-Sanskrit ? A. H 


Femate Heresrarcus (7 §, iii. 308),—It is 
quite open to remark that Ann Lee was not the 
founder of the sect of the Shakers, but that, having 
joined the sect, previously in existence, she went 
to America and planted it there. But this is not 





congregations of Southcottians, who still maintain 
their belief in Johanna Southcott (sic), and more 
than a hundred congregations of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s connexion, in which the estimated 
attendance on the census Sunday amounted to, in 
the morning, 21,103 ; afternoon, 4,380 ; evening, 
19,159. Perhaps the Bourignomists, the followers 
of Antoinette Bourignon de la Porte, or the Phila- 
delphian Society, founded by Jane Leade, may 
not have had a sufficiently long existence to come 
within the query. Ep. Marsuat, 


Has E. L. G. forgotten Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, and Joanna Southcote? The former 
cau hardly be called an heresiarch, but both founded 
sects which (according to ‘Whitaker's Almanack’) 
survive to this day. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Joun Zimisces, Greek Emperor (7™ §. iii. 
305).—Ephremius, in his metrical ‘ History of the 
Cvesars,’ gives another meaning to this name, and 
refers it not to the emperor’s personal appearance, 
but to his character :— 

Otros \apiTwvupos, oA Bia apts, 
mpais tAapds evpeviys brnKoots. 
Perhaps one of your readers could ferret out of an 
Armenian dictionary the word that corresponds to 
the Greek yapis, and prove the correctness or 
otherwise of this explanation of the name. 
J. H. C. 


Taomas Dexker (7* §, iii. 324).—The passage 
quoted in the ‘ Antiquary’ is the motto to ch. xxi, 
the researches of Sir Arthur Wardour and Douster- 
swivel at St. Ruth’s :— 

The Lord Abbott had a soul 
Subtle and quick and searching as the fire, &c. 
Scott gives the name of the play from which it 
comes, ‘The Wonder of a Kingdome, but (with 
something, perhaps, of the spirit ascribed by Nemo 
to Mr. Swinburne) not the name of Dekker, the 
author. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Wuo was Rosin Hoop? (7 §. ii. 421; iii. 201, 
222, 252, 281, 323.)—An old sporting magazine of 
December, 1808, has an article on Robin Hood. The 
following is the pith of it. His true name was Robin 
Fitzooth. As was common to many Norman 
names, “ Fitz” was afterwards omitted or dropped, 
and the final “th” being turned into “d.” He 
was called ‘‘ Ood” or ‘* Hood.” This famous out- 
law and deer-stealer was a man of quality, being 
grandson to Ralph Fitzooth, Earl of Kyme, a Nor- 
man, who came to England in Willian Rufus’s 
time. His maternal grandfather was Giibert de 


the substance of the query. In Horace Mann’s | Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln, and his grandmother was 
‘On the Religious Census in England and Wales,’ | Lady Roisia de Bere, sister to the Earl of Oxford. 
1854, there are mentioned as in existence four | His father was under the guardianship of Robert, 
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Earl of Oxford, who, by the king’s order, gave him 
in marriage the third daughter of Lady Roisia. It 
is known that Robin Hood lies buried at Kirk- 
lees, once a Benedictine nunnery, in Yorkshire. 
Thoresby has preserved from the papers of Dr. 
Gale the following inscription on his tomb, now no 
longer legible :-— 

Hear undernead dis laith stearn, 

Lais Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, 

Na arcir ver az hie sae good 

An pipl kauld im Robin Hood ; 

Sich utlaws az hie an iz men ° 

Vil Englande nivr si agen. 

Ob, 24 Kal. Dekembris 1247, 
The letter d represents in Welsh ortbo- 
graphy the Saxon }, answering to our th. 
The Saxons wrote nord, sud, not “north,” 
“south ”; and further it will be observed that in 
the epitaph above undernead and dis appears for 
“ underneath ” and “ this”; so that Ood or Hood for 
“ooth” may be accounted for at the same time. 
The article from which I quote is headed ‘* An 
Authentic Account of Robin Hood.” 
H. C. Norris. 


Tue Exvernant (7 §. ii, 68, 136, 212, 272; 
iii, 14).—The carved wooden elephant at SS. Peter 
and Wilfred, Ripon, and St. Mary’s, Kersey, are 
both a couple of hundred years, or nearly so, more 
modern than is Bishop Bleure’s (a.p. 1224-44) 
elephant in the choir of the cathedral church of 
8S. Peter and Paul in Exeter Cathedral. That 
is most assuredly the earliest architectural example 
existing in Great Britain of an elephant carved in 
wood (oak). In De Caumont’s ‘ Abécedaire, ou 
Radimente d’Archéologie,’ an illustration is given 
of an elephant carved in stone, which I remember 
to have seen on the surfeit of an arch in the western 
front of the cathedral at Sens. There are a series 
of panels (of thirteenth century workmanship) re- 
presenting allegorical beasts. In his remarks 
thereon the great Norman antiquary says :— 

“On trouve aussi au XII* Siécle comme au XIII* des 
représentations d’animaux symboliques, Ainsi, 4 Sens, 
on voit dans le soubassement du grand portail,l'eléphant 
de la force et de la patience, le coq, embléme de la vigil- 
ance, et d'autres animaux dont on trouverait facilement 
le sens mystique en se reportant aux bestiaires publiés et 
commentés par MM. Martin et Cahier.” 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Bonnitt Fietps anp THE CroMWELt Famity 
(7 §. iii, 268).—Since putting my inquiry I have 
found at the British Museum Mr. James Chalk’s 
edition of proceedings in reference to Bunbill 
Fields in 1867, and his reprint of inscriptions, 
published in 1717. These inscriptions are all 
prior to the Cromwell interments, and I think 
none others have been printed. But there are in 
MS. several volumes of inscriptions laboriously 
copied by the Rey. John Rippon, D.D., Baptist 





minister, and his son, John Rippon. The inscrip- 
tions on the Cromwell tomb have their proper 
place in these volumes, which are arranged alpha- 
betically. Part of the inscriptions are printed in 
the account of the Cromwell family in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica,’ vol. vi., 1785; but 
since that date two later interments have been 
recorded, and were duly noted by Dr. Rippon or 
his son in 1819. These were of “Mrs, Letitia 
Cromwell” in 1789, in her fifty-sixth year, and of 
“ Mrs, Elizb. Cromwell” in 1792, in her sixty- 
eighth year. I have also found the deaths of these 
ladies at Hampstead in the obituaries of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1789 and 1792. Their descent, 
&e., is fully stated, but at too great length to be 
here repeated. The ladies, though unmarried, are 
styled “ Mrs.,” as then customary. The tomb in 
Bunhill Fields is in the MS. noted as an “old stone 
tomb, wants considerable repairing (at this time, 
July, 1819).” Probably since then it has been 
repaired, though when I saw it a few years back 
the inscriptions were almost illegible. In regard 
to the valuable MS. record of Dr. Rippon, surely 
it is to be hoped that it will some day be printed, 
as also the registers of the burials, which are, I 
believe, in the hands of the Corporation of London. 
W. L. Rurron. 

Head of one tomb.—Richard Cromwell, d. 1759, 
son of Major Henry, married Galton. 

Top of slab.—Erected by Mary Cromwell to 
memory of Elinor Galton, widow, died Septem- 
ber 2, 1722 (qy. 1712), aged sixty years; Ellinor 
(qy. Hannah ?) Cromwell, third daughter, 1727, 
died February 24, aged —— (qy. aged twenty-one ?); 
Mary Cromwell, spinster, died February 9, 1731 
(died at Hampstead); Hannah Cromwell, the 
mother (m. Major Henry), died March 17 (qy. 
1792); Henry Cromwell, ninth son of Major Henry, 
b. Hackney 1698, died 1769. 

South side of tomb.— William Cromwell, b. 1693, 
husband of Mary Cromwell (married Mary Sher- 
lock), died July 9, 1772. 

North side.-—Mary Cromwell, wife of William 
Cromwell, d. March, 1717 (qy. 1747), daughter 
of Mr. Sherlock, Woodford, Bocking, Essex, aged 
sixty-eight years (qy. died 1727). 

The other tomb was found by the City Corpora- 
tion seven feet under ground, and was removed 
and put in order at their expense. 

Name at side, Henry Cromwell (qy. Major 
Henry ?). Mary Cromwell, b. Skinner, second 
wife of Thos. Cromwell, eighth son of Major 
Henry, died Ponders End, 1813, aged 105. Susan 
Cromwell, her daughter, died at Cheshunt, Herts, 
1834. Richard Cromwell, seventh son of Major 
Henry, and married to Sarah Galton; had two 
sons, Robert and Oliver, and three daughters, 
Ann, 1777; Letitia, 1789; and Elizabeth, 1792; all 
died single. Robert, formerly of Hampstead, lived 
at Cheshunt, and died before 1785 ; not known, 
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I believe, where buried. Letitia, died at Hamp- 
stead, 1789; Anne, died at Hampstead, 1777; 
buried at Hampstead; tombstones were there. 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter, died at Hampstead, 
November 12, 1792, buried at Bunhill Fields. 

The registers of burials at Bunhill Fields I 
did not see ; they had been removed to Somerset 
House. I made careful inspection of the tombs. 

J. Henry Cromwett Russe.w. 


In 1867 the Corporation on the City of London 
published ‘ Proceedings in Reference to the Pre- 
servation of the Bunhill Fields Burial Ground,’ to 
which was appended “A List of Inscriptions on 
the Tombs in the Dissenters’ Burial Place, Bunhill 
Fields, from the rare tract printed for E. Curll, 
London, 1817.” I can find no mention of any 
Cromwell tomb, beyond the fact of Lieut.-General 
Charles Fleetwood, Cromwell’s son-in-law, being 
buried there. The Rev. Dr. John Rippon, the 
author states, made a large collection of inscrip- 
tions, in several volumes, which are preserved in 
the library of Heralds’ College. Mr. Rurron 
might consult these. James Roserts Brown. 


De ta Pore (7 §. iii. 289).—The Thomas de 
la Pole concerning whom this inquiry is made can 
scarcely have been a younger son of the second 
Earl of Suffolk, as in that case his elder brother 
William was aged eighteen when Thomas’s daughter 
was born. He was probably son of the first earl. 
His wife's name was Anne, but I find no intima- 
tion of her family. Pardon was granted June 10, 
1423, for her unlicensed marriage to Thomas Sack- 
ville, of Fally (Rot. Pat., 1 Hen. VI, part iv.). 
Their son Thomas was living, and a minor, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1422 (ibid., 9 Hen. V.); he married (if 
this be the same Thomas) Joan, whose mother’s 
maiden name was Joan Pomeray, before July 20, 
1422 (Rot. Claus., 9 Hen. V.). On his death, in 
1430-1, his sister Katherine, aged sixteen, was 
returned his heir. She married (1) Sir Miles 
Stapleton, whose wife she was September 7, 1446; 
and (2) Sir Richard Harcourt. 

A Thomas de la Pole, Knight, aged thirty-eight, 
was returned as brother and heir of Jobn, priest, 
brother of Sir Michael (Ing., 3 Hen. V. 47). Who 
was he? If “Sir Michael” were the second or 
third earl, he, and not his younger brother, would 
have been John’s heir. HERMENTRUDE. 


Berry: Betrarmine (7" §, i. 247, 334; ii. 
153).—On p. 232 of ‘ Oxoniana, vol. i, is given 
the following, which, it is stated, is extracted from 
a collection of anecdotes and jests published in 
1751, under the title of ‘ Modius Salium,’ from 
Anthony Wood’s own papers :— 

“One of the fellows of Exeter [College], when Dr. 
Prideaux was rector, sent his servitor after nine o'clock 
at night with a large bottle to fetch some ale from the 
alehouse. When he was coming home with it under his 
gown the proctor met him and asked him what he did 





out so late, and what he had under his gown! He 
answered that his master had sent him to the stationer's 
to borrow Bellarmine, which book he had under his arm; 
and so went home. Whence a bottle with a big belly 
is called a Bellarmine to this day, 1667.” 
Geo. H. Briertey, 
Western Mail, Cardiff, 


Tae Otp Recorps or Ucster Orrice (7" §, 
iii. 28, 97, 151).—Information upon Irish visita- 
tions taken to France when King James II. fled 
there, and subsequently destroyed by fire, will be 
found ‘ten to twenty years ago in ‘N. & Q’ 
O’Callaghan’s ‘Irish Brigade’ is very disappoint- 
ing in precise information of persons. The French 
military records are very complete, and furnish 
the place and date of birth of soldiers serving in 
the French army. This information may be got 
from the French Minister of War if properly 
applied for. The Ayscough MSS., Lodge MSS., 
Carew MSS., Add. MSS. at the British Museum, 
are fruitful sources of information. Sir William 
7 also left large collections. J. McO. B. 

obart. 


Crow v. Macpie (7™ §. iii. 188, 298).—The 
Cornish form of this is as follows, and it always, 
so far as I know, refers to magpies :— 

One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, 

Four for a birth. 
The similarity to the Irish form given at the last 
reference is very interesting. It might be well to 
put on record this curious old charm, to be uttered 
over a wound :— 
When Jesus Christ was on this earth, 
And He was crowned with thorns, 
His Precious Blood sprang up towards heaven, 
His Flesh did neither fester nor fret, 

No more shall thine “‘ A. B,” 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen, 
The last line being given three times. 
Frank Nayxwe ti, M.D. 
Exeter. 


I have often heard a version of the rhyme re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pace slightly different from that 
given by him at the first reference, It runs as 
follows :— 

One, sorrow ; 

Two, mirth; 

Three, a wedding; 

Four, a death. 
This version is given, as above, by a writer in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 678, and is 
applied by him to the magpie. I also may add 
that I have invariably heard this or similar 
rhymes applied to the magpie, but never to the 
crow. Rosert F, Garpiver. 


May I be allowed another word on the above, to 
say that I have, since my query appeared, compared 
notes myself with natives of Devonshire and York- 
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shire and also a Scotchman? These, as well as 
Pappy From Cork, all agree with me in assign- 
ing the rhyme in question to the magpie. The 
crow has, as yet, not appeared on the scene at all. 
Mr. Thomas Dyson, of Beverley, has given me a 
copy of the best version of the rhyme I have seen, 
and I have pleasure in reproducing, with his per- 
mission, some of the information he has placed in 
my hands :— 
“ At Drax, near Selby, West Yorks, where I was born, 

I never heard any evil of the crow, but of the magpie 
always. Our ditty was :— 

One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for wedding, 

And four for death ; 

Five for a fiddle, 

Six for a dance, 

Seven for England, 

Eight for France, 
In those days the pie was very common. I have fre- 
quently seen four or five together. Now they are very 
scarce. The keepers have shot them and jays too, on 
account of the game. Going to school, if we saw one pie 
it meant sorrow—that was a switching at school during 
the day—so we eagerly looked out for the mate, which 
was generally found, To counteract the evilof the omen 
of one it was a sustom amongst boys, and grown men as 
well, to mark a cross on the ground with the shoe toe 
and spit on it. I can easily see the meaning of the 
cross, but the spitting is still a mystery to me.” 
I may add that as the habit, common amongst 
the lower classes everywhere, of spitting on things 
for lack has always been a mystery to myself, I 
shall be glad if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can throw 
any light upon the reason of the custom. 

Joun T. Pace. 


Sussect or Drawine (7 §. iii. 267).—There 
can be no question that the subject of the picture 
referred to by M. S. T. is the descent of the 
Harpies—the “ wights of the whirlwind” of one 
of the recent Saturday Review ‘Jubilee Odes’— 
on the meal spread by Aineas and his companions 
on the shore of the Strophades, and their fruitless 
onslaught on the invaders, thus described by Virgil 
in the third book of the ‘Eneid ’:— 

Tum littore curvo 

Extruimusque toros, dapibusque epulamur opimis, 

At subitz horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 

Harpyie, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 

Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia foelant 

Immundo...... 

Sociis tunc, arma capessant, 

Edico, et dira bellum cum gente gerendum...... 

Invadunt socii, et nova preelia tentant, 
Obsceenas pelagi ferro foodare volucres, 
Sed neque vim plumis ullam, nec vulnera tergo 
Accipiunt. 
By an excusable anticipation of history the com- 
panions of the Trojan fugitive are depicted as 
Roman soldiers. E. V 
Preeentory, Lincoln. 


This appears to relate to the story of Harpies in 
the ‘Aia.,’ iii., especially to the lines :—~ 





Sociis tunc, arma capessant, 
Edico, et dira bellum cum gente gerendum. 
Vv. 234-5. 


Ep, MARsHALL. 


Cromwetu (7 §. iii. 107, 137, 232, 276).—I 
find the obituary of the old Mrs. Cromwell referred 
to by Mr. Cass thus recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1813 (vol. Ixxxiii. pt. i. p. 286):— 

* Jan, 29. At Ponder’s End, near Enfield, venerated 
and esteemed, in her 105th year, Mre. Cromwell, mother 
of Mr. Cromwell, of Cheshunt Park, Herts. This respect- 
able lady, if we mistake not, has been a widow sixty-five 
years,” 

And in the same magazine, 1834 (vol. i. p. 452), 
I find thus recorded the death of the last Crom- 
well of the Protector’s family: — 

“ Feb, 28. At Cheshunt, aged ninety, Mrs. Susan Crom- 
well, great-great-granddaughter of the Protector, and the 
last of that name. She was the younger daughter of 
Thomas Cromwell, Esq., by his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Nicholas Skinner, Esq., merchant, of London, 
and aunt to the present Mrs, Cromwell-Russell, the heiress 
of the Cromwells,” 

I should still be glad to learn the burial-places of 
these interesting ladies. Their names are not re- 
corded on the Cromwell-Russell tomb in Cheshunt 
churchyard. 

In regard to Thomas Cromwell, of Clifton, Beds, 
I gather from Noble’s ‘ House of Cromwell’ (1787) 
and the account in ‘Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica,’ vol. vi., that he was the third son of 
Sir Philip Cromwell, Kut., and thus first cousin 
to the Protector. He was born December 26, 
1609, on the breaking out of the Civil War 
espoused the royal cause, and was major of a 
regiment of horse, and afterwards colonel. Late 
in the Commonwealth he is found, as Mar. 
Buaypes’s quotations from the registers show, 
residing at Clifton, Beds. Why choosing that 
locality does not appear, nor why he should have 
there married in 1656 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir Wolstan Dixie, first baronet (though not until 
1660), of Bosworth, co. Leicester. Very probably, 
however, these gentlemen, being opposed to the Pro- 
tector’s government, did not find it convenient at 
that time to reside on their property. Col. Thomas 
Cromwell appears to have lived but two years and 
a half after his marriage, for Noble finds that he 
was dead in October, 1658. He had property at 
Ramsey, co. Hunts, and is said to have been there 
buried (Ramsey was one of the burying-places of 
the family); but I do not know whether this ap- 
pears on the registers. There was a Thomas Crom- 
well seated about the same time at Great Staugh- 
ton, in Huntingdonshire (on the borders of 
Bedfordshire). The manor was that of Gaynes ; 
but it is uncertain whether he was identical with 
the Thomas found at Clifton, or, as I incline to 
think, his cousin, son of Sir Oliver Cromwell, of 
Hinchinbrook. The Cromwell of Clifton had, as 
the registers show, a son and daughter. Henry, 
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the son, inherited the copyhold lands at Ramsey. 
He was a poet, and corresponded with Alex- 
ander Pope in 1708-11. Soon after the latter 
date he is supposed to have died, unmarried. Of 
the daughter, Barbara, there appears to be no 
record. W. L. Rorroy. 


In reply to Mr. Rurron, I am enabled to give 
him the information he requires. Mrs. Cromwell, 
b. Skinner, died at Ponder’s End 1813, aged 104 
years, and was buried in Bunhill Fields in one of 
the tombs then existing. The death of our great- 
grandmother is well proved by an entry in the 
family Bible with the initial “‘ O. C.” (Mrs. Crom- 
well’s son): “ We, Mr. and Mrs. Cromwell and my 
daughter, with 4 of their children, Eliz, Oliveria, 
Artemi, Mary Esther, and J. Henry, also my 
sister Susan, Feby. 15, 1813, attended the Funeral 
Sermon.” The Rev. Mr. Knight, dissenting 
minister at Ponder’s End, preached ; 2 Tim. iv. 7 
and 8; Dr. Watts’s hymns, Three of us still 
remain. Our aunt Susan died at Cheshunt 1834, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields in the same 
vault as her mother. The same having been closed 
since 1814, there was a sad state of decay. 

J. Henry Cromweti Rosset. 


‘Instructions For Forren Travew.’ (7" §, 
iii. 381).—It is worth while to add that the price 
of this book (in Mr. Arber's excellent reprint) is 
sixpence. But why does Mr. Arber call his book 
a reprint of the editio princeps (1642), if there 
was an earlier edition in 1624? This wants some 
investigation. Wa ter W. Sxeart. 


“Crorpon Sanouine” (7" §. ii. 446 ; iii. 96, 
171, 395).—At the last reference Dr. Nicnotson 
names me, instead of my cousin, Mr. F. A. Mar- 
SHALL, by an evident slip of the pen. I have 
taken no part in this discussion. 

Jutian MARSHALL. 


THACKERAY AND Dr. Dopp (7™ §&. iii. 227, 
334).—Horace Walpole, in his last journals, when 
describing the execution of Dr, Dodd, says :— 


“ The signal criminal suffered decently; but the ex- 
pected commiseration was much drawn aside by the 
spectacle of an aged father, who accompanied his son, 
one Harris, who was executed for a robbery at the same 
time, The streaming tears, grey hairs, agony, and at 
last the appearance of a deadly swoon in the poor old 
man, who supported his son in his lap, deepened the 
tragedy, but rendered Dr, Dodd's share in it less affect- 
ing. 

Constance RusskE.t, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


From Ruddiman’s Weekly Mercury, Thursday, 
July 3, 1777, now before me, a full account is 
given of the execution of Dr. Dodd on the previous 
Friday. In the coach, along with Dodd, was his 
friend the Rev. Dr. Dobie ; the Rev. Mr. Vilette, 
the ordinary; and a sheriff's officer. Joseph Harris 
was conveyed to the tree in a cart. On the arrival 





of coach and cart, after the latter was drawn under 
the gallows and the halter had been put round 
Harris’s neck, the executioner made a signal for 
Dodd, who quitted the coach and went into the 
cart beside Harris. Where Thackeray got his 
thrilling story of the child and mother—if he 
wrote such—I know not, 
A.tFrepD Cas, Jonas. 
Swansea 


Tae Qoeen’s CotiecE, or Queen’s CoLuecs, 
Oxrorp (7 §. iii, 229, 295, 392). —Let me hasten 
at once to correct an egregious blunder of mine at 
the last reference, quite fatal to my reputation as 
a reader of the history of England and, it is to be 
hoped, a usually accurate contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Verily, on this occasion “bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
It is there most erroneously stated by me that 
** Elizabeth was the first queen regnant of Eng- 
land, as previous to her accession to the throne 
there had always been kings of England.” She 
succeeded, November 17, 1558, her sister, Mary I., 
who had ascended the throne in 1553. ‘N. & Q.’ 
is, as we know, read everywhere, ‘from China to 
Peru”; therefore do allow me to ask for the in- 
sertion of this admission. Mea maxima culpa. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dr. Warts (7 §, ii. 88, 175 ; iii. 335).— 

** The old place in Mark Lane became too small, for, 
after a temporary sojourn in Pinner’s Hall, in 1708 the 
congregation removed from Mark Lane to Dute Street, 
St. Mary Axe.’’—Paxton Hood, ‘ Isaac Watts, his Life 
and Times,’ 8vo., Lond., 1877, p. 40. 

** At Midsummer, 1704, the church (meeting in Mark 
Lane) removed to Pinners’ Hall; and from thence to 
the present Meeting House in White Horse Yard, Duke's 
Place, St. Mary Axe.’—Wilson, ‘ Hist. of Dissenting 
Churches,’ 8vo., Lond., 1808, vol. i. p, 134. 

“ The Meeting-House in Duke's Place was erected in 
the year 1708, for the congregation under the care of the 
celebrated Dr. Watts. It does not appear where they 
originally assembled; but it must have been in this 
neighbourhood......In 1708 they took possession of their 
new Meeting-House in Duke's Place...... The expense of 
the building was not quite 650/. The original contract 
was with Mr, Charles Great, who leased part of his 
garden, viz.: 40 feet front and 50 feet in depth, for a 
term of fifty years at a ground rent of 20/. per ann, It 
is a large, substantial, square building, with three gal- 
leries,”"— Zbid., vol. i, p. 252. 

J. Maskett. 


Erskine OF Barcownte (7 §. iii. 108, 233, 
292).—The estates of Little Sauchie and of Bal- 
gownie, in the parish of Culross, Perthshire, were 
granted in 1549 to James Erskine, younger son of 
Robert, Lord Erskine (d. 1513) and brother of John, 
Lord Erskine, the father of the regent Earl of Mar. 
Hannah Erskine, daughter and heiress of John 
Erskine (d. 1749), his descendant, married John 
Cuninghame, of Barnton and Comrie. Her great- 
great-grandson, Capt. Cuningham, died lately, 
leaving issue. The mansion house of Balgownie 
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is still in possession of the family. Ihave a pretty 

full pedigree, a | will gladly give futher informa- 

tion. W. Cornetivs HALEN, 
Editor of Northern Notes and Queries ’ 


Sace on Graves (7 §, iii. 229, 353).—*‘ Cur 
morietur homo cui crescit salviain horto ?” 1. This 
name implies saving virtue (cf. Mahn). 2. In 
later ages the name would itself tend to perpetuate 
the belief. 

The sage-leaf had contrary associations: 1. A 
poisonous toad, worm, or bird, was said to be 
generated at its root, as in the ‘ Decameron,’ iv. 7; 
De Gubernatis, sv. 2. ‘Contes d’ Entrapel’ 
(Rennes, 1603), fol. 64a, 1. 2. D. F. 


Baru Saturna (7* §, iii. 328).—Bath shillings 
were silver tokens coined at Bath in the years 
1811 and 1812. They were issued for 4s., 2s., 
and 1s., by C. Culverhouse, J. Orchard, and J. 
Phipps. See Boyne’s ‘ Silver Tokens,’ 

Joun CuurcHILL SIKEs, 

5, York Grove, Peckham, 8.E. 


Would this have anything to do with Bath 
metal, an alloy of three or four ounces of zinc to 
one pound of copper? See Murray’s ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ p. 701, col. 2 

De V. Payren-Payne. 

University College, W.C, 

Bivestockinoism (7 §. iii. 286).—The follow- 
ing references may be interesting to Mr. Mar- 
sHALL: ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. x. 37, 59, 98. 

Wa rer T. Rocers 


Inner Temple Library, 


A Question or Grammar (7 §, iii. 68, 196, 
292).—The ungrammatical whom for ‘‘ who” has 
been fully discussed ; see 5" §. iii. 465, 512 H iv. 
35, 98, 31; 6 S. ii. 183, 290 ; iii. 95. 

O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 

Hvuavewor Famities (7" §, iii. 89, 176, 257, 
297, 334).—To the works which have already been 
named as bearing on this subject we might add 
the ‘ History of the French Protestant Refugees,’ 
by Charles Weiss (Edinburgh, 1854), and the 
* History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion at 
the Recall of the Edict of Nantes, by R. L. Poole 
(1880). Ropert F. Garpiner. 


‘Tue Younc Man’s Best Companion’ (7" §, 
iii, 222, 338).—This book is still a standard work. 
I believe it is published at 1s. Gd. by Milner, of 
Wakefield and London, Tuos. Rarcuirre, 

Worksop. 


‘Tam o’ Suanter’ (7™ §, iii. 305).—I can 
remember hearing this tale, or one very like it, 
less than fifty years ago. The details were not, 
however, quite the same as those given by Mr. 


generally, if not always, one who had been in con- 
vivial company till a late hour—was of the Flying 
Dutchman order, seen when least expected, and 
always at a lonely spot. From the spectral house 
always shone light of a most brilliant kind, and 
the sounds were music and merriment. Always, 
too, the traveller was impelled to enter the wide 
open door, and always was he seized and led toa 
seat among the mad throng, and there he would 
sit till he caused the end by uttering a holy name 
involuntarily, when, with a clap of thunder, lights, 


~,| music, and men and women disappeared, tho 


traveller going into a dead faint, to wake up later 
on shivering with cold, and the stars shining above. 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop, 


Ricuarp Martin (7 §, iii, 328).—A_ short 
autobiography of Mr. Richard—or, as he was 
always called,‘‘ Dick ”"—Martin, of Ballynahinch, 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May, 1834. He was one of the chief landed 
squires of Galway county, which he represented 
in Parliament from 1801 down to 1826, when 
‘embarrassed circumstances drove him abroad.” 
He died at Boulogne January 6, 1834. In his 
obituary notice he is spoken of as an “eccentric 
personage” and a great sportsman, ‘“ But his 
fame,” writes “Sylvanus Urban,” 





“ chiefly rests on his devoted patronage, in his later days, 
of those members of the brute creation which are doomed 
to suffer so much cruelty in the streets of the Metropolis. 
In their defence he obtained an Act of Parliament which 
is known by his name; and whilst he continued in Lon- 
don he was indefatigable in bringing before the magis- 
trates cases in which it might be put into execution.” 
It is to be hoped that “ Dick” Martin will be 
immortalized in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Owner oF Coat or Arms Wantep (7 §, 
iii. 328).—The shield bearing the sword and saltire 
impaling a pelican in her piety must be meant for 
the arms of the see of Winchester impaling those 
of Richard Foxe, 1501-28. 

W. H. Sr. Jonny Hore. 

The arms inquired for by Mr. Hons are those 
of Dr. Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal to Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII, and are impaled as follows :— 
Dexter half: Gu., two keys endorsed in bend 
sinister, the uppermost ar. and the other or, a 
sword interposed between them in bend, of ‘the 
second, pommel and hilt gold ; being the arms of 
the See of Winchester. Sinister half: Az., a 
pelican in her piety or, vulned ppr.; the paternal 
arms of Dr. Fox. Eviziam. 


N on M in tHe Marriace Service (7™ §, 
iii, 105, 217, 315).—Is not the simple explanation 





Appy. The house seen by the belated teavellon— 


of the use of these two letters to be found in the 
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fact that they are the two middle letters of the 
alphabet ? In our modern Prayer-Book the Cate- 
chism has N or M and the marriage service M and 
N, both in the banns and in the service itself. 
The Prayer-Book of 1611 has N or M in the 
catechism, but N only (for both parties) in the 
marriage service ; no form of banns being given. 
W. S. 


M and N are the thirteenth and fourteenth 
letters of the alphabet, that is, the middle letters. 
Every one is familiar with the use of the first or 
last letters of the alphabet as symbols for some 
name or number unknown. Is it very surprising 
that the middle letters should be put to a like 
use? They are constantly so used in algebra. 

C. B.S. 


* Tue ScourcE IN VINDICATION OF THE CuURCH 
or Encianp’ (7 §. iii. 309, 335).—In the copy 
in the Forster Library, South Kensington Museum, 
after ‘‘ By T. L.” on the title-page ‘‘esley” has 
been added in ink. According to Lowndes and 
Watt, Thomas Lewis was the writer, and this is 
the name printed at the end of ‘The Danger of 
the Church Establishment of England from the 
Insolence of Protestant Dissenters,’ which, with 
a distinct title-page, but with continuous paging, 
follows ‘ The Scourge’ in the Forster copy. The 
date is 1720 on both titles ; that of ‘ The Scourge’ 
has no publisher’s name, that of ‘ The Danger of 
the Church-Establishment’ says, “Printed for 
Charles Rivington,” R. F. 8. 


I have a copy of this, and on the title-page there 
is this note, ‘Supposed to be by the celebrated 
Charles Leslie.” W. Lovett. 


Mivycixe Lane (7 §, iii. 189, 314).—I own a 
small farm in the parish of Shadoxhurst, Kent, of 
the name of Minchen Court, of which Hasted 
says :— 

* Vulgarly so called, but in old records written Mini- 
kens-Court, is an estate here which was formerly part of 
the possessions of St. James's, afterwards called St. 
Jacob's, Hospital, in Thanington, almost adjoining to 
the suburbs of Canterbury, founded before the reign of 
King John, for leprous women, of which one Firmin, if 
not founder, was at least considerable benefactor to it, 
at whose request, in the beginning of that reign, this 
hospital and its possessions, with the consent of Arch- 
bishop Hubert, were taken under the custody and pro- 
tection of Christ Church in Canterbury.” 

Possibly minecene might apply to all women 
living in seclusion, which lepers were always com- 
pelled todo. M. Paris speaks of such women as 
velatas, hinting, apparently, that they were a kind 
of nuns. He says they were strictly enclosed,‘ ne 
vage, secularibus erroribus involverentur,” pre- 
cisely as is the case with nuns. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Baroness Bewwasis, or Oscoppy, Lincoi- 
SHIRE, 1674 (6™ 8S, xi, 188).—My queries, made 


more than two years ago, as to where this lady 
died and was buried—and if there is any monu- 
ment to her memery; and, if so, what is the in- 
scription—have not yet been answered. I now 
wish to rc a further query respecting this lady. 
On April 19, 1887, there was sold at Christie’s the 
collection of engravings of “‘ Fine English Por- 
traits ” formed by the late Duke of Buccleuch; and 
one of these was a portrait of ‘ Lady Bellasis,’ en- 
graved by Tompson, after the painting by Lely. I 
wish to know if that painting is still preserved ; 
and, if so, who is its owner. Living in the parish 
of which Osgodby is a part, and in sight of the fine 
old mansion that was the home of Lady Bellasis, I 
naturally take much interest in her history. 
Coruspert Bebe. 


Weppine Anniversarizs (7" §, iii. 168, 218, 
333, 373).—When living in North America, more 
than twenty years ago, I was on several occasions 
invited to wedding anniversaries, and was told that 
they were divided thus :— 

5th a ae. 


10th oo in, 

15th me Crystal. 
20th * China. 
25th a Silver, 
50th “ Golden. 
60th ~ Diamond. 


I never heard of any others until I read of same 
at p. 218 of the present volume. Friends of my own 
in the North celebrated their diamond wedding (it 
was so reported in the newspapers) two years ago ; 
and the aged couple, after their sixty years of 
married life, were then as hale and hearty as the 
majority of people are who have not seen more 
than half their numbers of years. 

Joun Mackay. 


Suicipe or Animats (6% §. xi. 227, 354; xii. 
295, 454; 7” 8. i, 59, 112, 155, 178; iii. 17, 337). 
—This question, like all in natural philosophy, can 
only be determined by careful experiment, made 
by nicely accurate observers. The cases which 
seemed best authenticated are those of the suicide 
of the scorpion. Whoever will turn to the January 
number of the Royal Society’s Proceedings will see 
it treated by one who knew how to observe. The 
experiments of Dr. Alfred Bourne, of Madras, are 
conclusive. He proves that a scorpion when sur- 
rounded by a circle of hot coals (the circ:mstances 
under which he is alleged always to commit suicide) 
does not sting himself ; and, again, he shows that 
if he did sting himself, the sting of a scorpion 
does not kill a scorpion of the same species. From 
the early days of the last century down to our time 
there was a belief that animal life could be gene- 
rated from decaying vegetable matter. Experiments, 
apparently carefully made, were appealed to, and 


were supported by names ranking high in science. 
The doctrine received its death-blow when one of 





the most accurate and philosophic of experimenters, 
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Dr. John Tyndall, took up the subject, and 
proved that when the introduction of animal life 
by the atmosphere was made impossible no 
symptom of life appeared. If all observers were 
Bournes and Tyndalls we should hear no more of 
the suicide of animals. J. Carrick Moore, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton, By Louisa Devey, (Son- 

nenschein & Co,) 
A succes de scandale is assured this work from the out- 
set. It is impossible to be other than interested in the 
record of incessant ill-usage and persecution which, 
through her literary executor, Lady Lytton posthumously 
gives to the world. //—we are compelled to accentuate 
this word—all that is said concerning the treatment to 
which Lady Lytton was subject is true, neither regard 
for the reputation of others nor fear of the discomfort 
and disgrace of washing in public the dirtiest of linen 
furnishes a reason for silence. Lady Lytton was the 
subject of much ill-usage. She believed in all she 
eaid, and imbued those near her with a like faith. 
Here is the vindication of the volume which Miss 
Devey, who regards its publication as a sacred trust, 
ean offer. Questions of fact do not, in such a case, 
come within the province of criticism, Men will judge 
for themselves whether Lady Lytton was subject to 
tentatives so terrible as she describes, or whether 
an active imagination, inflamed by a cordial hatred 
for her spouse, led her to attach to certain things 
an importance they did not possess, and to take a dis- 
torted view of conduct. Having regard to the honour 
of literature, the latter is the conclusion most men would 
prefer todraw. It may at least be said that, whatever 
the view taken, the book is absorbingly interesting. To 
those who believe it, a criminal romance of the most 
startling kind is furnished ; to the incredulous, a very 
curious study of feminine psychology is offered. Upon 
this subject we have nothing to say, since one side 
only is heard, In spite of her beauty and her wit, and 

robably by reason of the latter, Lady Lytton must have 
Coen a difficult person with whom to live a life of tran- 
quil happiness and content, From the outset her de- 
scriptions are savage in their satire, and her pictures of 
the literary society into which she was admitted are as 
cruel as they are clever. The circle into which, with no 
apparant reluctance, she goes is “more émallé than 
magic.” It is again depicted as a “literary menagerie.” 
Of one of the company she says: “ Her nose was very 
thick, and wide at the wings, like a county hospital; her 
lips also thick; mats en revanche, there was great 
economy about her eyes, which were very small, and so 
light that, with false pride, they seemed not to like 
people to know they had pupils. But her face had 
anticipated the recent discoveries in America by more 
than valf a century, for it always looked as if it had 
just ‘struck oil.’”" Now in a young and very pretty 
Woman smartness so flippant as this may be forgiven 
—what, indeed, is not forgiven? In a person of 
mature years it would be a terrible infliction, at least 
if indulged in amidst the domestic circle. Lady Lytton 
does not, it is needless to say, spare her husband. Long 
before she began to speak of him as “‘ Sir Liar ” or “ Sir 
Coward ''—before, indeed, he is known in any light but a 
suitor—she is satirical at his expense, describing him, 
upon entering with his mother, as “ having a grotesque 
expression, between a suppressed strut and a primitive- 
Christian-martyr-like amount of self-abnegation,” &c. 





If her husband, with his carefully guarded pride, read 
these comments in the manuscript diary of his bride, it 
is likely that the seeds of quarrel were soon sown. Those 
who begin the perusal of this book will read through to 
what may well be called “the bitter end.” Their ver- 
dict upon it will depend somewhat upon their idiosyn- 
crasy, 


The History of England in the Eighteenth Century. B 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Vols. V, and VI. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Leoxy’s work makes steady progress, and, unlike 

most books of a kindred nature, shows no signs of falling 

off in the latter volumes. Though almost every subject 
treated of has been in its time a subject of fierce contro- 
versy, there is very little in the author’s pages that can 
give reasonable offence to those whose opinions are wide 
apart from the convictions of the author, The political 
history is in a great measure, though, of course, not 
entirely, severed from the account given of social pro- 
gress. This is a very great gain to the reader. A want 
of some classification of this kind has rendered some 
important books, both English and foreign, of much less 
permanent value than they might otherwise have been. 
One especially useful part of Mr, Lecky’s fifth 
volume is the careful sketch he gives us of the condition 
of France inthe years that preceded the Revolution. 

The endless controversies concerning the Jansenists, and 

the Papal bull known by the name of “ Unigenitus,” 

which brought the lawyers into such deadly enmity 

with the Church, are explained in as satisfactory a 

manner as it is possible for any one to do who has not 

made theology a life-long study. We are inclined to 
think that the ecclesiastical view of the question is not 
stated quite fairly; but it is almost impossible to un- 
ravel such an entangled skein without cutting many of 
the knots. To any one who has more than a most super- 
ficial knowledge of French history it must be obvious 
that both the lawyers and the ecclesiastics acted from 
very mixed motives. It would be an excess of charity, 
such as the characters of neither of the combatants 
warrant, if we were to assume that the one party was 
influenced by a genuine love of liberty, or the other by 
simple-minded zeal for religion. There has probably 
been at no time in the history of the Christian Church 
a body of men lees devoted to the duties of their calling 
than the great French ecclesiastics of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. That there were brilliant excep- 
tions it ie true. Had the French bishops as a body been 
like unto John Francis de la Marche, Bishop of St, Pol 
de Léon, we cannot believe that the revolution would 
have run the bloody course which it was fated to do. It 
has been the custom of many modern English writers to 
slur over the more horrible crimes of the French Revo- 
lution, This has arisen mainly from ignorance of what 
the facts really were, partly also from a genuine sym- 
pathy with freedom—a freedom, in part at least, attained 
after centuries of horrible wrong. But it should never 
be forgotten what was the nature of those shocking 
atrocities, and that they were not merely the result of 
mob violence, but organized, or at least encouraged, by 
men who were at the ttme at the head of affairs. Of 
the September res, Mr. Lecky tells us that the 
number of victims in Paris is shown by the “ most care- 
ful modern investigations ” to have been somewhat more 
than thirteen hundred. Other investigators have given 
much higher figures. We trust, for the credit of human 
nature, that Mr, Lecky’s figures are accurate. In esti- 
mating the guilt of those who organized and took part in 
these horrible butcheries, it should be remembered that 
hardly one of these poor helpless victims had been guilty 
of anything which we should call crime, It was, aa Mr. 
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Lecky tells us, “no explosion of blind fear or passion, 
but a massacre deliberately and carefully organized, 
and its main organizer was Danton, Minister of Justice. 

On the second day of the massacre the Committee 
of Public Safety issued a circular, signed by Danton, 
announcing the event, and inviting their brothers in the 
departments to follow the example of Paris,”’ In the 
annals of human wickedness there are few passages more 
revolting than this. 

The chapters which are devoted to the social state of 
England are remarkably good, and show an amount of 
reading rarely undertaken in these days of rapid literary 
composition, The portion devoted to dress is particu- 
larly instructive, ‘The tendency to use bright colours in 
the dresses of men lingered longer than is commonly 
supposed. We believe, moreover, that in the last cen- 
tury it extended lower down in the social scale than is 
generally imagined, All persons, it seemed, except 
those debarred by poverty, indulged in what we should 
call a wanton extravagance in dress. The passages on 
capital punishment reveal a state of things sufficiently 
horrible. Though torture was not a part of the law of 
England, ours was in the last century the bloodiest code 
in Europe. So entirely have feelings changed on this 
matter, that it is almost impossible to bring ourselves to 
believe that a century ago there were more than one 
hundred and sixty capital offences on the statute book, 
many of them for acts which in the present day would 
entail but slight moral reprobation. Four hundred and 
sixty-seven persons were hanged in London and Middle- 
sex alone in the twelve years between 1771 and 1783. In 
this matter we were much more savage than our medizeval 
ancestors, It has been the fashion among the ignorant to 
attribute our atrocious criminal law to the debasing 
feudalism of our ancestors. Feudalism has been the scape- 
goat for every wrong among persons who do not under- 
stand what the word signifies, As a fact, however, by far 
the greater part of these capital offences had been 
created by statute in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

We would direct especial attention to the portion of 
Mr. Lecky’s sixth volume which is devoted to enclosures, 
He has no party ends to serve, and may be trusted to 
have stated the case with a very near approach to 
absolute fairness. 


The County Seats of Shropshire. Descriptive Sketches 
of the Chief Family Mansions, their History and 
Antiquities. Part I. (Shrewsbury, Zddowes's Journal 
Office.) 

WE cannot praise either the text or the illustrations of 

this work. To make a book of this kind of permanent 

value two things are needed, The engravings should be 
made from the drawings of one who has an eye for the 
picturesque, and the text should be written by some per- 
son who has a wide knowledge of local history. Neither of 
these conditions seems to have been fulfilled in the work 
before us. Berwick Hall, Hawkstone, Pitchford Hall, 
and Oteley Park are treated of in the part before us, 
We gather that Pitchford is a mansion of great interest. 


In the ‘ Bibliographie Ancienne ’ of Le Livre (No. 89) 
appears an article of high interest to bibliographers on 
the ‘Commerce des Livres & la Fin du XVIII°* Siecle, 


by B, G, de Sainte-Héraye. A second paper by the 
Comte de Contades on ‘ Les Portraits de la Dame aux 
Camélias ’ gives, as an illustration Aors texte, an unpub- 
lished portrait of Marie Duplessis, A variation is in- 
troduced in the ‘ Chronique du Livre’ by the publication 
of a spirited description of the purchase by Morgand of 
a fine library lately sold in Paris. With some agreeable 
gossip on ‘ Le Public, les Ecrivains, et la Reclame,’ M. 
Octave Uzanne leads off the * Bibliographie Moderne.’ 


LamBetu Patace Lisrary.—During the months of 
May, June, and July this library is open from 10 to 
| 5 p.m. (Saturdays excepted), at other times of the year 
from 10 to 4P.m. The collection of pamphlets on 
monastic history continues to increase, and contributions 
are asked from writers who have made this a special 
| study, in order that a complete series of papers on the 
conventual buildings of each county may be obtained, 
The pamphlets will thus form a valuable adjunct to the 
MSS. here on the religious houses of England, which 
are described in the archbishop’s visitations in the 
registers of the see of Canterbury, from Archbishop 
Peckham (1279) to those of a comparatively modern 
date. 

Tue very interesting collection of autographs of 
the Rev. F. W. Joy, M.A., including fine specimens of 
Addison, Bacon, Burns, Byron, Cowley, Cromwell, De 
Foe, Dryden, Queen Elizabeth, Ben Jonson, Martin 
Luther, Mary Stuart, Milton, Raleigh, &c., will be sold 
by auction by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson on Friday 
and Saturday next. 





Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. Green (‘* Measure for Measure,’ IIT. ii.”),.—Con- 
sult the Variorum edition, London, 1821, vol. ix. War- 
burton supposes that a line or two has dropped out of 
Clown’s first speech, “ Bustard” is raisin wine, The 
explanations given are not very ample. 

E. H. W. ( There ’s reason in roasting eggs "’).—The 
practice of roasting eggs was once general. “ Et eua 
non emptus przparat ova cinis”’ (Mart., bk. i, ep. 56). 
“The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg” (Pope). 
“ Like an ill-roasted egg” (‘As You Like It,’ III, ii.). 
See 1" S. xi, 445, 514. 

Ernest E. Coutins (“The Bar of Michael Angelo”). 
—Michael Angelo had a strong bar of bone over his 
eyes. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ii. 166; 2° S. x. 469; xii, 
57; 68. i, 356, 499; ii. 117; xii, 110, 154, 

G. H, Haypon (‘‘ Flowers, Trees, and Herbs of Shak- 
speare ).—Consult Ellacombe’s ‘ Shakspeare Plant Lore,’ 
8vo., 1884, Satchel! & Co, 

JonaTHaN Bovonrer (‘ Red-faced 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6S, xii. 268, 292, 

S. B. Loumann (“To witch the world with noble 
horsemanship "’).—Shakspeare, ‘1 Henry IV.,’ 1V, i. 

G. D. (“ Poulett Thomson "’).—His title was Lord 
Sydenham, 

Corricenpum,—P, 373, 
read nracque. 


Nixon "’),— See 


col. 2, 1. 30, for “ sacque” 
NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took'’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 

















